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THE NEW TAXES.—WHAT THEY ARE AND 
WHAT THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 





If the true reformer,—the man, who whatever his nom de guerre, 
looks to things not words,—the happiness of the governed 
rather than forms of government,—were asked of what, in the 
existing state of things, he principally complains ; he must an- 
swer,—of fettered trade, of unjust taxation, and of monopolised 
bread ; or, in the words of Rousseau, ‘that the privileged few 
should gorge themselves with superfluities, while the starving 
multitudes want the common necessaries of life.’ What cares the 
good citizen for measures or men be they but wise and honest; 
what for forms so they conduce to poor A ;—Despotic Prussia, 
Democratic America,—are not both moderately taxed, and 
growing in wealth, intelligence, and content ;—‘ Glorious 
constitution’d’ England, are not her multitudes indigent, — 
rant, discontented, and over-burdened? If ‘the Charter’ alone 
can give to person and property freedom and security from unjust 
interferences and impositions, then we much fear a revolution 
awaits us as bloody and terrible as the French ; if, on the other 
hand, the people would cease to bandy party words and forms, 
be neither ‘Tory, Whig, Radical, nor Chartist, but simply against 
the bread-tax, and against supporting that tax by the Income 
tax, then would free trade and juster taxation soon be gained ;— 
thence to universal education, and enlightened and encouraged 
emigration would be an easy step ;—by which time, probably the 
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more cautious would not fear extended suffrage, the more hasty 
find that possibly an aristocratic body, partly hereditary, partly 
elected by the crown, may, without preponderating evil, under 
proper checks and arrangements, add steadiness and consideration 
to political changes, permanence to national improvements, and 
boundless scope for honourable ambition. Meantime, he is the 
best practical politician, who best grapples with the measures of 
the time, of which, one of the most important is the Income tax. 
Upon this we have already made some general observations, but 
the subject is fertile, and needs to be well considered both in 
principle and in detail. 

The fallacious notion has been put forth, and has unfortunately 
gained ground, that this tax will not reach the working man. 
Never was there a greater mistake; for (except inasmuch as 
it is a land tax) the very reverse is the truth; eventually the 
whole burthen will fall upon the very poorest. The process is 
simple ; the lender of money will raise his interest (as he law- 
fully may without limit), or send his capital abroad ; the manu- 
facturer or trader will reduce employment and lower wages, and 
to this the unskilled English labourer, not yet reduced to ‘ third 
rate potatoes,’ must either submit, or strike, and, ‘with Irish 
steam-boats at 4d. a-head,’ give place to others. Will the people 
never understand that no law or custom, which does not both 
keep down their own increase, and keep out foreign labour, can 
save them from any taxes, but those on land rent or on succes- 
sions? But what, alas! can we expect of the uneducated; whilst 
British political writers, almost without exception, lay down but 
half a start from half principles, teach ha/f truths, and ad- 
vocate half rights.* 

From this inevitable adjustment of things themselves, ine- 

ualities in the first imposition of a tax, are far less important 
} ane its nature, and the arrangements for its collection ; but in 
every respect no other tax is so objectionable as the income tax. 
No other, as we have already shown, f is at the same nominal 
rate so really unequal; no other so imperiously felt; no other 
involves such odious, though ineffectual, inquisition into private 
affairs; no other puts upright men of the productive classes to 
so much expense and inconvenience, or offers to the fraudulent 
such easy and successful evasions ; finally, no other is collected 
by such bungling and dangerous arrangements, establishing 

* British Political Economy proposes for its end the greatest possible produc- 
tion, without any regard to the best distribution ; it assumes labour as the origi- 
nal source of wealth, without any regard to land or its distribution ; and it advo- 
cates the cause of capital, giving up labour irredeemably to the impracticable 
Malthusian ‘ moral check’ and the ill-timed new poor Jaw. Those who would sce 


both sides of a political truth, must search beyond the political literature of our 
own country, be it even Smith, edited by M‘Culloch. 


t No. 4 Aristocratic Taxation, 
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secret tribunals, fomenting private cabals, using most harshly 
the best subjects, and unnecessarily inconveniencing all. It is 
to some of its most faulty arrangements we would at present 
direct attention. 

Professing to exempt all incomes below £150. a year, the 
Act nevertheless assumes in the first instance, that all property 
belongs to taxable owners, and is therefore taxable: it accord- 
ingly compels payment and retains the tax, until the owner 
proves his exemption, that is, proves that his income is less than 
£150 a year. ‘Thus, for example, the rent of land, however insig- 
nificant, is to be assessed and charged, and the tax actually = 
by the occupier for the owner, to be repaid on proof (but not other- 
wise) that the owner’s income is within the exempted limit. So 
again, all annuities, dividends, and other means of income, of 
whatever amount, payable through the hands of other parties are 
to be assessed and charged in such hands, and they are required 
to retain the amount of the tax in the first instance out of their 
a to be repaid however upon proof of exempted income, 
ut not otherwise. Thus every owner of stock in the public 
funds, whose half yearly interest is not less than 50s., has the 
tax deducted from his dividend, and, if legally exempt, must 
prove that he is so, to obtain its repayment. So again, every 
trader employing borrowed capital will be allowed no deduc- 
tion on that account, but must retain the tax out of his in- 
terest, putting his lender, if legally exempt, to the proof be- 
fore the commissioners, of exemption and title to be repaid.* 
Now all these claims and re-claims, payments and re-payments, 
this double and treble trouble, mi ? ~~ been easily avoided, 
had such been the wish. The one of assessing and collecting 
the probate and legacy duties offered a suitable precedent, in 
which every description of personal property is set down under 
convenient heads. ‘To these heads, such others as were neces- 
sary, 

Income from Trades or Professions, 

Lands, 

=e Seeuen, Gs. 

might have been added, and a solemn declaration annexed in lieu 
of an oath. But the fact is, the existing arrangement will be far 
more productive ; inasmuch as in innumerable cases, probably 
fully one half of bond fide legal exemptions, either from the 
insignificancy of the amount to be reclaimed, the expense or 
difficulty or annoyance of proof, the natural unwillingness to 
refund, and the strictness of proof thence required, or other 
causes, nore-claim, or at any rate no re-payment will be made. 
We ourselves know many examples of this, and are satisfied 
that the exemption of small incomes from property will be 

*Act—Sections 163—166. 
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nominal rather than real; we have before shown that the ex- 
‘emption of small incomes from labour is nominal merely. 

This is a strong example of needless inconvenience and hard- 
ship, and here is an instance of extreme injustice to traders and 
professional men. No debts are to be deducted from gross profits, 
but such as shall be proveD to be bad,—that is, due from a bank- 
rupt or insolvent debtor.* Had our legislators or any consider- 
able part of them been of the productive classes, such an enact- 
ment as this could hardly have been passed. Every one, in the 
most moderate degree acquainted with trade, well knows that 
whether a year’s result will be favourable or otherwise, is a 
question almost entirely dependent upon the character of debts, 
which cannot be ascertained at once. What creditor can prove 
his debtor insolvent, unless he has passed through the Gazette 
or Insolvent Court? How many professional men can tell 
which of their last year’s debts are bad, which not? In 
assessing probate and legacy duties, the debts of a deceased per- 
son are valued according to their three characters of desperate, 
doubtful and good ; the like power of valuation should have been 
given to the income tax commissioners, and doubtless would 

ave been, had the ruling class been as much interested in private 
credit, as in the abundance and productiveness of public revenue. 

Great wrong is done to the trading and professional classes by 
another provision. No reduction is to be made from the taxable 
income of property or savings on account of losses in trade or 
business.t ‘The injustice of this enactment, more especially in 
times like the present, was forcibly but unavailingly urged both 
in and out of parliament. Suppose, for example, by long indus- 
try care and economy, a man has saved and invested out of 
trade £150 a year, but is now (no rare case) annually losing by 
business twice that sum. Here he is absolutely, on the whole, 
losing £150 per annum, besides the whole maintenance and ex- 
pense of himself and family ; and yet will he be taxed for a clear 
property of £150 a year, without any deduction or allowance for 
the loss in his trade or profession! On the other hand, no deduc- 
tion is to be made from the profits of a trade or profession for 
any depreciation of property, or loss by speculation, not belonging 
to or connected with the regular business ;{t—so that the whole 
result is, that whilst upon men not in business the tax is a pro- 
perty or income tax only, whichever you choose to call it ; upon 
men in business, who have property, it is both a property and an 
income tax. ‘Thus, for instance, the annual value of any fac- 
tory, mill, or premises used for the purpose of trade, and being 
the property of the occupier, will be separately assessed and 
charged, although the trade or business itself may be a losing 
concern. 

*Section 100. t Ibid. t Ibid. 
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But this is not all. No deduction is to be made for the sepa- 
rate property of a wife ;* none for any average loss ;f none for 
any current or future legal expenses in recovering debts or de- 
mands;{ none for any disbursements or expenses not wholly and 
exclusively laid out and expended for the purposes of business ;§ 
none even for the maintenance of apprentices or trade-servants 
living in the families or establishments of their employers ;||—so 
that, in innumerable cases, it will not be so much the net as the 
gross profits of business which will be really charged. Was ever 
iniquity greater than this ? 

But there is something more iniquitous still! The English 
farmer paying a less rent than £300. a year, and the Scotch 
farmer paying less than £420., are both entirely exempted. 
If this be just, then the English farmer realizes 10s. only, 
and the Scotch farmer 7s. only, for every pound of rent. If 
this be just, then the condition of small farmers must be as 
bad as, or worse than, that of rural labourers. If this be just, 
then the landlord is fast gorging not rent only, but all agricul- 
tural profit. But surely English and Scotch agriculture are 
not yet reduced to this! Surely the farmer is not already an 
ill-paid bailiff! But if so indeed it be, well may men cry 
‘* What can be done for British agriculture ?” Well may wheat 
always be lowest in November, December, or January.{ The 
farmer lives ‘ from hand to mouth’; his harvest must be sold 
as soon as gathered ; he cannot wait his market ; and the whole 
corn law booty is divided between those two worthy classes, the 
ingrossers of Jand and the ingrossers of corn, the one condemned 
by Scripture,** the other, till lately, by the law.ff 

When we go on to consider the machinery of this tax, the 
enactment shows itself still more burthensome and galling. 
Credit and mutual confidence are the great bases of commercial 
intercourse, and secrecy as to gain and loss is hardly less 
essential to the merchant’s prosperity than peculiar skill and 
knowledge are to the manufacturer or professional man. But 
with unceremonious intrusion the income tax authorises the 
invasion of every secret ; and whilst on the one hand it tempts 
and enables the insolvent trader to make a false show of profits 
and bolster up a falling credit, it on the other pries with inqui- 
sitorial eye into the private affairs of honest and substantial 
tradesmen, exposing without scruple their debts and liabilities, 
their banker’s book, their connexions and sources of profit, and 
all the various channels of their trade,—every thing in short 
which a prudent man holds it most essential to conceal, or which 
an official Paul Pry may think fit to demand ;—who finally, 
if any required particulars be not at once disclosed, may make 
*Section45. f Section 100. {Ibid. § Ibid. || Ibid. § Corbet, Trade. p. 148, 
* ** Woe unto ye that add field to field.’ +74. Black: Comm: 
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his own assessment, and on his own absolute authority mulct 
the unfortunate victim in treble tax upon ¢hat, in costs, and fine. 
‘* The discretion of a judge,” said the great and venerable 
Camden, “is the law of tyrants,” but the discretion of an 
income tax commissioner, is the law of Sir Robert Peel. 

Let it not be said, that these strict legal provisions will be 
modified in practice by the general good understanding and for- 
bearance of tax-payers and officials. This, to strictly conscien- 
tious men, presents the worst aspect of all. Every evasion of 
the act,—every suppression of the tax-payer,—every winking 
of the commissioner, is as much a crime, in the proper sense of 
the word, as is smuggling. Yet true it is,—too true,—that, ne- 
vertheless, men will suppress the truth, ard commissioners will 
wink at the suppression ; but was it for a wise legislature to ne- 
cessitate or encourage this? Was it for a wise legislature to 
place men’s interests in regular and systematic opposition to 
their duties, and to hold out a direct premium to perjury and 
public fraud? It has been argued that the same objection at- 
taches to duties of both excise and customs, that these also may 
be and are evaded ; but does any law, but the income tax act, 
tempt a whole people to become smugglers, and tend to make a 
nation of cheats and perjurers ? It is well remembered that such 
was the barefaced prostitution of principle, and the gradual and 
increasing disregard of the solemn obligation of an oath under 
the working of the old income tax, that the commissioners them- 
selves (not without, as is believed, the silent countenance of the 
judicature) shrunk back from the iniquities arising out of it, and 
acquiesced in correcting or softening the hardships of the law by 
admitting, in almost all cases, the tax-payer’s own return. 

Not the least galling part of the matter, as regards the great 
majority of the trading classes, is the knowledge that the tax 
was imposed for the protection of the great monopolies of corn 
and sugar. It is alleged, indeed, that there was no other course 
to meet our financial difficulties. But what honest man believes 
this? Has it not been proved again and again, that more than 
the produce of this tax might have been raised by a mere reduc- 
tion of the duties upon corn and sugar, according to the Whig 
plan? But the landlords could not part with their corn law, 
nor the monopolists with their sugar duties, and both together 
defeated that scheme, turned out its proposers, and installed 
themselves in office; where, from motives of party decency, if 
not selfish interest, they felt it would ill become them, after 
ejecting their a a to turn round and adopt their measures. 
By such considerations is a great nation governed, and such are 
the particulars of the birth and begetting of this abortion of 
party-spirit and log-and-stork rule! 

But, again, there was another course: why not have exempted 
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schedule D? In reviewing the provisions of the act, it cannot 
fail to strike every observing mind, that all its peculiar hardships 
and evils fall upon the trading and professional classes, and this 
so distinctly and in part so unavoidably that the most obvious 
ee dictated their exemption. Nature herself seems to 
distinguish and sever by impassable barriers possession and ac- 
quisition ; saying, as it were, like a prudent economist, ‘ tax 
the income of savings, and you encourage frugality and prolong 
industry, but tax acquisition and you discourage both.’ Neither 
are the dictates of justice less explicit, that from the operation 
of a tax imposed for the maintenance of ‘protection,’ unpro- 
tected industry at least should have been free. Besides ‘ each 
man,’ says the rule of justice, ‘should contribute to the state, 
because he enjoys its protection, and so far as he can proportion- 
ably to such protection.’ But what, in the first place, is the 
state ? Each individual is not distinct from, but a component part 
of it, and to do full justice we must apportion public burthens, 
not merely on a one-sided view of the service the state does the 
tax-payer, but, per contra, inversely also as the service the tax- 
payer does the state. Some practical distinction should, if pos- 
sible, be drawn between industry and idleness, usefulness and 
inutility, acquisition and enjoyment, productive and unproduc- 
tive subjects ; and such a feasible and just distinction would be 
the exemption of schedule D. How different again, on the other 
hand, are the services different classes derive from the social 
confederacy. Almost all its advantages are for the rich and 
powerful; all lucrative employments are in their hands ; for them 
are all privileges and exemptions reserved; and in their favour 
how prepossessed and considerate are both public authority and 
popular regard. What consolations are ever ready for their 
afflictions ; compensations for their interests ; honours for their 
every word and act! But how different the condition of the 
poor! How neglected their interests! How unregarded their 
afflictions! How silently, for the most part, marches on even 
the dreadful course of famine, starvation, disease, and death! 
Yet to them the smallest losses are severe ; great ones absolutely 
irreparable; and a single shilling more important, perhaps, 
than thousands to the very rich. Surely these considerations 
are enough to show, that to levy taxes in a truly equitable 
manner, the imposition should not be in the simple ratio of 
property, but in one compounded of the difference of conditions 
and superfluity of possessions. 

There was still another mode (perhaps the best) of supplying 
the defective revenue. ‘The probate and legacy duties might 
have been extended to real or landed estate. Here there was a 
gross existing inequality in favour of the rich, which imperiously 
demanded redress. Tor fifty years duties have been charged 
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upon all personal or moveable estate (almost all, the property of 
the middling and lower classes) in its passage from the dead to 
the living ; during the same period the land (belonging princi- 

ally to the privileged classes) has been entirely exempt in the 
fike case. Why is this? Simply because titles and feudal es- 
tates and — powers are to be kept up and maintained 


unimpaired. No descendible title or legislative power is ever, 
in this country, conferred upon a man, except as he is the owner 
of a landed estate (not less, it is generally understood, than 
£2,000 a year). The estate, so as it were annexed to the title, 
is in Scotland absolutely inalienable, and, in some instances, in 
England and Ireland also; and, in all cases and everywhere the 
spirit of our constitution is against the separation of the estate 
and the title. Were, therefore, a man wise as Shakspere, or 
good as Howard, and were it our custom to confer high honours 
upon such men, yet could we not do so without conferring at the 
same time some £2,000 a year at least, ‘to support’ (as the 

hrase is) ‘the title.’ Honour is supported by property,—such 
is the theory ; and the practical consequences are in no respect 
inconsistent. Wealth is the universal medium of estimation and 
the great object of desire ; and wealth, excessive wealth, on the 
one hand, with its necessary attendant, extreme indigence, on the 
other, is accordingly our social condition. Can any unprejudiced 
mind believe, for one moment, that this is not a monstrous evil? 
Does it not vastly diminish the sum total of human happiness ? 
Does it even add to the real welfare of the very rich? Perhaps 
the inheritors of great wealth are rarely so happy or virtuous as 
the heirs of moderate fortunes. ‘* Give me neither poverty nor 
riches,” was the prayer of Hagar; and, “ For aught I see,” says 
the wisest of the uninspired, ‘‘ they are as sick, that surfeit with 
too much, as they that starve with nothing ; it is no mean hap- 
piness to be seated in the mean; many faint with toil, that 
few may know the cares and ills of sloth.” Still worse are the 
ulterior consequences of the false estimation and factitious dig- 
nity and power of property among us. To this we believe may 
be traced almost all the evils of our political and social condition. 
To this we attribute the excessive superfluity of one class, and 
the extreme indigence of another; the ostentatious vanity and 
aristocratic apishness of our middling people; their fierce pursuit 
of gold; their wild spirit of speculation; and (worst of all) their 
exclusion from public life of the highest genius, not prostituted 
and supported by riches, titles, or the practice of the — 

But we are weary of contrasting what might have been and 
what is. Nothing enlarged or great-minded,—nothing, in fact, 
beyond the most rickety accommodation and joinery of discrepant 
interests and parties, was to be expected from Sir Robert Peel. 
It belongs to the real statesman only to elevate his views beyond 
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the mere object of imposing taxes, and to transform those heavy 
burthens into useful regulations, looking more like measures for 
substantive useful ends, than for mere financial purposes. Such 
modes of raising revenue are to be found ; as for example, duties 
upon deleterious consumables, such as spirits, &c., profits from 
operations fit only for government to execute, such as coining, 
and graduated taxes upon successions, for preventing excessive 
inequality of fortunes, and particularly vast accumulations of 
land in single or few hands,—not, be it remarked, by agrarian 
laws or by taking away the wealth of possessors, but by arrange- 
ments against perpetual aggrandisement. Were taxes absolutely 
superfluous, it might still be desirable for substantive moral pur- 
poses, to impose duties upon spirits and other deleterious articles, 
and prohibitions upon private coining and several other opera- 
tions; but it is not clear, at first sight, that taxes upon successions 
have, in like manner, a distinct and substantive moral end: we 
would earnestly request some little attention, whilst we develop 
this important subject. 

Our modern political economy is so enormously one-sided, that 
some even of its first principles are absolutely he tea ; take, 
for instance, its first proposition, that ‘* labour is the ONLY 
source of wealth.” * Now, is this true? Suppose, for example, 
a nation of a million able-bodied persons, occupying a tract of 
land in the possession of one; where, now, should the wealth be ? 
According to the political economists in the hands of the million ; 
according to common sense and experience in the hands of the 
one. ‘The truth is, that labour is not the only source of wealth, 
but labour and land,—a most important practical distinction, 
of which the Scotch philosophers take no account. Asa na- 
tural consequence of this gross error, or perhaps rather half 
truth, these same philosophers conclude also that large estates are 
more productive than small ones. Never was there a greater 
mistake, except indeed their first and fundamental error. Ask 
any practical agriculturist where a labourer will do the best day’s 
work,—upon his own cottage allotment (if he have one) or upon 
his master’s farm? Doubt not the employer will tell you he gets 
not half work. How indeed could it be otherwise? Clearly for 
nine shillings a week you will in general get in the end no more 
than value received. All unskilled labourers are not alike and 
ee but some have more, some less, vigour and a than 
others, even as skilled workmen have more or less of skill, which 
is but the child of energy and instruction. Be assured, nine shil- 
lings a week will eventually command only the nine ae 
standard of vigour and thought ; the surplus will seek new fields 
or objects of exertion, or ere long go to sleep. Such (say poli- 
tical economists what they may) are everlasting principles of 

* M‘Culloch’s Political Economy. 
3M 
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human nature, and proved also (if requiring proof) by the clear 
testimony of every day experience. In France, for example, 
there are four million owners of land,—in England about 60,000. 
In France wealth is fast increasing, and man becoming more 
valuable,—in England wealth is not growing,* and man is fast 
decaying. In France £80 is commonly paid for a recruit,—in 
Eng bon, | little or nothing, as is well known, is required to induce 
men to enlist. Whence these startling differences? The case 
was once the very reverse; but the Trench have annihilated 
feudalism, overthrown an extravagant and oppressive aristocracy, 
abolished corn laws, game laws, and unjust privileges, and 
effected a minute distribution of the soil, which the laws have 
been careful to preserve. Doubtless, the revolution was bloody 
and terrible, and marched on through enormities of misery and 
wrong ; but evil the more violent is the less lasting ; good once 
planted and secured, lives and flourishes for ever. On this sub- 
ject we cannot avoid referring to the last work of Mr. Laing, a 
well known philosophical and dispassionate traveller. 


“How ludicrous,” says he,t ‘as one sits on the deck of a fine steam vessel 
going down the Soane, or the Rhone, or the Seine, passing every half hour 
other steam vessels, and every five or six miles under iron suspension bridges, 
and past canals, short factory rail-roads even, and new built factories—how 
laughable now, to read the lugubrious predictions of Arthur Young half a cen- 
tury ago, of Birkbeck a quarter of a century ago, of the Edinburgh Review 
some twenty years ago,” (of Mr. M‘Culloch we may add still), about the 
inevitable consequences of the French law of succession. ‘A pauper warren.’ 
Look up from the page and laugh. Look round upon the actual prosperity, aud 
well-being, and rising industry of this people, under their system. Look at the 
activity on their rivers, at the new factory chimneys against the horizon, at the 
steam-boats, canals, roads, coal works, wherever nature gives any opening to 
enterprise. France owes her present prosperity, and rising industry, to this very 
system of subdivision of property, which allows no man to live in idleness, and no 
capital to be employed without a view to its reproduction, and places that great 
instrument of industry and well-being, property, in the hands of all classes. The 
same area of arable land, according to Dupin, feeds now a population greater by 
eight millions, and certainly in greater abundance and comfort, than under the 
former system of succession; because now its produce is applied to feeding 
reproductive labourers, who, either in husbandry on their own little estates, or 
in manufactures, or trade, are producing, while they are consuming, what brings 
either consumable produce, or the value of what they consume, in due time. 
But the produce applied to the feeding of soldiery, of labourers employed by a 
splendid court in works of mere ostentation and grandeur, in building palaces, 
or constructing magnificent public works of no utility equivalent to the labour 
expended, and, to a certain extent, even in the fine arts, and, above all, in 
supporting a numerous idle aristocracy, gentry and clergy, with their dependent 
followers, was a waste of means, a consumpt without any corresponding return 
of consumable or saleable produce from the labour or industry of the consumers. 
In this view, the comparison between the old feudal constitution of society in 
France, and the new under the present law of succession, resolves itself into this 
result—that one-third more people are supported under the new, in greater 
abundance and comfort, from the sanie extent of arable land, in consequence of 
the law of succession having swept off the non-productive classes, forced them 
into active industry, and obliged all consumers, gencrally speaking, to be pro- 


* The probate and legacy duties have been declining for ten years. 
+ Notes of a Traveller. 
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ducers also, while they consume. In this view, the cost of supporting the old 
court, aristocracy, gentry, and clergy, and all the system and arrangements of 
society in France, under the ancient régime, has been equivalent to the cost of 
supporting one-third more inhabitants in France, and in greater comfort and 
well-being.” 

It would be absurd for us to deny that there is much useful 
knowledge in the works of our political economists ; we protest 
only against their pompously setting forth, and bigotedly foist- 
ing upon us their science of hajf truths, as a complete and per- 
fect a of political philosophy, as a vade mecum of legislation. 
How pa pably, and even ridiculously imperfect is their first and 
leading principle we have already seen, but to go through all 
the false details and consequences derived from it would require 
a volume. It is sufficient for our present purpose, that it must 
make a vast difference to the labouring classes, whether all the 
land of a country is in many or few hands. A comparatively 
small number of landowners may clearly make what terms they 
please with landless labourers, who, if they submit not, starve. 
This is easy to be seen; but not so easy is it, in this land of 
England, ruled and owned as it is, to devise and carry into ex- 
ecution a suitable remedy. In all ages it has been a difficult 
question ; the Greeks had their sumptuary, and the Romans 
their agrarian laws, and the modern Americans and French have 
their restraints upon testamentary power. The ancient methods 
were crude and clumsy in the extreme, fixing a certain limit 
was which accumulation was illegal ; the modern plans com- 
pel distribution to a certain extent of the property of persons 
deceased : perhaps the solution of the problem may be, laws 
not to compel, but to induce. The tax upon successions which 
has been proposed for this purpose* is one extending to all pro- 
perty of whatever kind, increasing from a very low charge 
upon successions between parents and children to a very high 
one upon collateral and remote relationships, and rising also by 
a small progressive duty of one half or one per cent with every 
successive ten thousand pounds’ worth of estate. Let us exa- 
mine the great principles of right and justice upon which this 
plan is founded. 

It is clear (notwithstanding some modern doctrines to the 
contrary,) that men have real natural rights, derivable from 
their condition as independent responsible beings. To deny this 
is in fact atheistical, that is, inconsistent with necessary conclu- 
sions drawn from the moral government of God. Men have 
such a right, for example, to the fruits of their industry, and to 
the means presented by nature for making that industry fruit- 
ful.t Now land is not the fruit.of industry, but 7s a necessary 
means of making industry fruitful. On the other hand, the 


* Nu. 4, Aristoeratic Taxation { Burke on the French Revolution. 
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improvement of the soil is a product of man’s labour, but, like 
every other improvement, it belongs, as such, to the labourer only. 
Here lies, in fact, the whole pith of the subject; the natural 
right dies with the labourer, and his inheritor (even though his 
child) possesses, as such, no natural right. Blackstone has set 
this matter in its true light. 

“Wills, therefore,” says he,* ‘‘ and testaments, rights of inheritance, and 
successions are all of them creatures of civil and municipal laws, and accordingly 
are in all respects regulated by them; every distinct country having different 
ceremonies and requisites to make a testament completely valid; neither does 
anything vary more than the right of inheritance under different national esta- 
blishments. In England, particularly, this diversity is carried to such a length, 
as if it had been meant to point out the power of the laws in regulating the succes- 
sion to property, and how futile every claim must be that has not its foundation in 
the positive rules of the state.—In personal estates, the father may succeed child- 
ren; in landed property he can never be an immediate heir by any, the remotest, 
possibility ; in general only the eldest son, in some places only the youngest, in 
others all the sons together have a right to sueceed to the inheritance; in real es- 
tates males are preferred to females, and the eldest male will usually exclude the 
rest; in the division of personal estates, the females of equal degree are admitted 
with the males, and no right of primogeniture is allowed.” 

But not only has an inheritor, as such, no natural right, but 
in fact his /egal right is an infringement of the natural right of 
othermen. For that right, we have seen, extends not only to a 
man’s labour and its fruits, but to the means nature has pre- 
sented for making his labour fruitful, that is, to some portion at 
least, directly or indirectly, of the land itself; without which 
accessory right, the first or principal would become merely nu- 
gatory, if large possessions might be for ever entailed in parti- 
cular families and a fixed line of successions. On the other 
hand, reasons of expediency, cogent and weighty, but of expe- 
diency merely,—peace, order, progressive oor and 
the maintenance of family ties,—require some kind of succes- 
sion to and testamentary power over the acquisitions of indivi- 
duals ; but still not the less do the interests of humanity at. 
large imperatively demand, that every such subtraction from 
the public stock should be purchased by some contribution 
thereto, greater both as the subtraction is greater, and as the 
reason for it is less. Such are the principles of justice, upon 
which the proposed tax upon successions rests, graduated as it 
is both with reference to the amount, and according to the de- 
grees of relationship. Its expediency has been already shown. 
On a former occasion ¢ we have calculated at some length that 
a very moderate charge of this kind would, with taxes upon 
deleterious consumables, and the profits of operations which go- 
vernment alone can advantageously carry on, make up an ade- 
quate revenue for all the ordinary purposes of the state. Such 
a system of taxation would not interfere with individual acqui- 

* Commentary II. 12. 
+ No. 4, Aristocratic Taxation. 
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ke sition ; it would leave untouched the power of disposition among 
ly. numbers ; and would allow ample scope to accumulation for the 
ral benefit and provision of families. It would establish, moreover, 
his true equality of burthen (if burthen it can be called) ; and ex- 
set tirpate the unnatural practice of primogeniture, the great source 
of electoral corruption and unjust and extravagant legislation ; 
and effecting this object, not by compulsory means as the French 
gly and Americans do, but as a matter of interest to the parties 
= concerned, accomplishing in the easiest manner a great moral 
ta. and political reform. It would modify, in short, the principle 
th, of property for the benefit of /abour ; excite industry by larger 
> scope and motive; and encourage and secure even — ac- 
1d. cumulation, not however as now in a few vast and invidious 
st, masses, but in millions of smaller rivulets, enriching and glad- 
in dening society with universal peace and plenty, free from, as 
> well the gloom and despondency of distress, as the fierce thirst 
ted of gold, the carking cares of avarice, and the wild sensualism 
of passionate youth unbridled by restraints of prudence or ex- 
ut pense. Making labour more or less necessary to the young of 
of all classes, it would strengthen and ennoble all ; and industry, 
da no longer a somewhat dishonoured necessity, would become the 
ron duty and pride of youth, as ease and dignity would be the or- 
at nament and privilege of age. It would accomplish, in short, 
ch the great end proposed,—transforming the heavy burthens of 
u- taxation into useful regulations, seemingly rather made for 
ti- direct and substantive national ends, than intended as means 
er merely for raising revenue for purposes of government. 
en ** So DISTRIBUTION would undo EXCESS, 
nd And each man have, NOT EQUAL, BUT ENOUGH.” 
“a ‘But your doctrines are levelling,” says one; “socialist,” 
ry sneers another; “revolutionary,” cries a third. Be they what 
at. they may, they are the fruit of earnest thought and good will. 
m Friends, what are yours? ‘The socialists we ‘hold, however sin- 
on cere, mistaken ; the levellers absolutely dishonest; but for the bug- 
he bear *‘revolution,” we would ask mb is it? Such, it appears 
on to us, is, more or less, every changing phase of human life ; 
it such was, in its day, the great reformation; such the growth 
en and decline of Greek, Roman, and Feudal civilization ; such (we 
“— speak reverentially) Christianity itself. ‘The question = is, 
at what form shall a revolution take? Shall it be a gradual and 
on peaceful change of laws, customs, principles, and feelings, or that 
“a voleanic outburst of long suppressed and desolating passion, 
e- which, sooner or later, must ensue, from maintaining with high 
oh hand the benefit of the few, to the prejudice and wrong of 


the many? Self-styled anti-revolutionists, we seek peaceful 
changes; you, though you think it not, A REIGN OF TERROR. 
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THE TWO ALMANACKS, 


A FABLE. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF VIENNET. 





Upon a desk, it chanced one day, 

Two almanacks together lay,— 

One of the present year, and one 

With date of the old year, just gone ;— 

When, slightly raising up his head, 

The latter to his neighbour said— 

“* Dear neighbour, for what crime have I 

** Deserved my altered destiny ? 

** My master used to honour me, 

** Each moment of the day would he 

«Turn over and consult my page ; 

** But now, alas! in my old age 

** Dishonoured, to the dust I’m thrown, 

** While he hath eyes for thee alone.” 

The other then, in page and rim 

Quite fresh and new, thus answered him ;— 

** Thou art not of this age, my friend, 

«* And of thine own there is an end; 

** Sunday with us, as thou may’st see, 

“Is only Saturday with thee : 

** Thou art, poor friend, a day too late, 

“Thou must blame nothing but thy date ; 

* And if, thanks to my own, I’m now 

“What thou wert once, yet I must bow 

**To the same lot; to have lived my time 

** Of twelve months more, my only crime. 

** Thus all things change and pass away 

** In this frail world ;—to outlive our day 

«Is to be dead, nothing is wrong, 

** And men are charming just so long 

«* As we can serve them; let us lose 

“‘ Our usefulness, and we abuse 

“* And call them ingrates ;—be content 

*« Men of age by-gone,—of powers spent, 

** Old servants, veterans, human flowers, 

“Of withered beauty,—lovers, ye 

“Who mourn your mistress’ perfidy. 
“ALL ARE OLD ALMANACKS.” 


From the Courrier de 0 Europe. 
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HENTY MORGAN: 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 


BOOK THIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 


HENTY’S ARRIVAL AT DOCTOR HOGDAW’S ACADEMY, AND OF 
THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


A pleasant ride is not always a short walk, and I did 
not reach Thamesford until about a quarter past one o’clock. 
By that time I had come within sight of a large arched 
blue board, which, (majestically spanning an entrance gate, and 
surmounted itself by a big globe, moulded and mottled to the 
fashion of a gigantic wash ball,) informed me in fine gilt letters, 
that the mansion behind it was Pandora House, Classical and 
Commercial Academy. I rang at the bell with some trepida- 
tion, and was let in a a blowzed servant girl, who ieseodiieail 
me into a kind of reception room, where, when I had delivered 
a letter that I had received from the office-keeper Crawson, I 
was left to amuse myself with a survey of the premises, till the 
great man who aes them should make his awful appearance. 

This room opened into a sort of hall, from which, mingled 
with a strange din of voices, and a loud clatter of knives, forks, 
and plates, there steamed in upon me a strong savour of boiled 
and roast, announcing that the establishment were engaged in 
the agreeable recreation of dinner. This, probably, accounted 
also for the time I was kept waiting, during which I was enabled 
to make myself perfectly acquainted with the objects about me, 
as I stood in the middle of the chamber, for the chairs were 
much too fine I thought to sit down upon. Indeed, I was evi- 
dently in a show parlour, for there was a vulgar —— in the 
arrangement of the furniture, which was all raw new and in ho- 
liday order. It consisted of a highly polished round table, a pair 
of globes, one at each side of the fire-place, besides a couple of 
great table screens with maps, whilst at the opposite end of the 
room stood a shining cabinet piano with yellow silk. On one 
of the walls, which were papered in a similar taste with a 
glaring yellow pattern, there hung, in a black frame, a print of 
the house and grounds, highly flattered and enlarged by the 
artist’s skill in perspective, and swarming with little black dandy 
figures of boys at cricket, soldiers, horse, and trap ball, the 
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whole design being surrounded with a glory of penmanship ; and 
from the ceiling ome a huge fly-trap of paper, which, like 
Joseph’s coat, was of many colours. ‘The whole taste of the 
apartment would have proclaimed to a more experienced person 
than myself, that he was in one of those low puffing schools in the 
neighbourhood of London, which, with high tine titles, and 
kept by L. L. D.s, with diplomas from Aberdeen, receive the 
sons of the second and third-rate shopkeepers of the metropolis. 

Even I myself could not but divine something of the sort, 
when I listened to the sounds which rose distinctly above the 

eneral clamour of the hall. Through the door which was ajar, 

could discern the figures of two or three boys flying backwards 
and forwards like waiters with plates, and bawling out in the 
style of the lowest eating house, ‘‘ under done, fat—well done, 
no fat—Jones, gravy— Watson, outside, brown;” but as far as 
I can remember, there was no cry for small pieces. At the same 
time a deep sonorous voice was heard every now and then, from 
different quarters of the room, solemnly exclaiming, * silence, 

oung gentlemen; be quiet, I say, young fellows.” Presently 
it cried more hastily, ‘‘ What d’ye mean by that, sir?” and 
whang! went a cane. “Oh!” squeaked out some suffering 
innocent, ‘‘”T'wasn’t me, sir, *twas Hicks, sir.” ‘Oh my!” 
cried another voice; ‘there now! didn’t he try to smug my 
potatoe?” ** You’ve had beer, master Hilton,” said somebody 
else in a gruff tone, ‘‘and I can’t give you any more.” 
**Oh! Sam,” was the answer, ‘there’s a good fellow!” 
** Where are you going before grace is said?” exclaimed the 
solemn voice once more, and whang! went the cane again. Upon 
this there was set up a most dreadful piping from somebody, with 
whom I sincerely sympathized, inasmuch as I had once been in 
disgrace for a similar fault myself. 

Notwithstanding all this racket and insubordination, yet as I 
had never seen a schoolmaster, I prepared myself to be much 
impressed with the presence of Doctor Seales) and when at 
last he came into the room, I made a bow so low, that, as I saw 
his feet first, I must describe him upwards. He had on yellow 
slippers, white cotton stockings, tight black cloth pantaloons, a 
light pepper and salt morning gown, and carried a cane under 
his arm; and my eyes travelled up a long gravel walk of snuff 
which passed over his waistcoat and shirt, and at length came 
to his face. ‘This face by no means announced a disciple of the 
muses. It was an ordinary, red assemblage of features, to which, 
without their being illnatured, his profession had imparted an air 
of petty authority and habitual severity, unenlightened by any- 
thing like a ray of the divine particle of Horace. He had a good, 
common examination look ; and his scholastic qualifications 
seemed to consist, like those of Lingo, not in his being a scholar, 
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but in his being a master of scholars. He received me however 
as civilly as a schoolmaster can receive an usher, and after a few 
questions as to my capability for the situation, told me that he 
felt satisfied Mr. Crawson would not recommend to him an un- 
qualified person, and bade me follow him into the dining room. 

Here my appearance gave a momentary check to the appetites 
of no less than seventy-five individuals. ee dropped seventy- 
five knives and forks upon seventy-five plates ; one hundred and 
fifty eyes of all sizes and colours opened wide to gaze at me; 
seventy-five mouths ceased to masticate or chatter; and for the 
first time that day there was silence in Pandora House. The 
waiting boys stopped short in their flight towards the head table, 
and stood entranced like the enchanted attendants in the Sleep- 
ing Beauty of the Wood. Silence however was soon broken by 
Mrs. Hogdaw, a stout, vulgar woman, in an apron and sleeves, 
who stood slicing and slashing away at an enormous piece of 
beef, flinging lumps of it into the plates presented to her. Sud- 
denly stopped as she was in the midst of her operations, she ex- 
claimed in an accent, which proved her a countrywoman of poor 
Mrs. Macfarlan, ‘‘ what for are ye standing there like stuck 
pigs? Bring me the plates. Did you never see a new Usher 

efore ?” The Doctor told me to sit down, and his wife pre- 
sently heaved into a plate a ap of meat and vegetables, and I 
was supplied with a scanty allowance of bread and a little 
white mug of very small beer. I need hardly state that the 
seventy-five knives and forks had been speedily resumed with 
their usual activity. 

Besides the persons I have mentioned, there sat at the head 
table, which was separate from the long one running down the 
hall, a bouncing fleshy young giantess of twenty, whose style of 
person and dress I would not describe by so vulgar ¢n expression 
did any other suggest itself more suitable than this, that she was 
as fine as a cart Sees and in consideration of her being the 
Doctor’s own niece she looked with becoming scorn on an under 
usher. Opposite to this prize specimen of the fair sex were 
seated the two assistants, disposing of their portions with com- 
mendable dispatch and perseverance: to the care of one of 
these gentlemen was I[ confided by their principal with true 
academic pomposity. ‘* Mr. Lester,” said. Doctor Hogdaw, 
“you, I believe, are off duty to-day. You will have the good- 
ness, therefore, to take your new colleague, Mr. Morgan, under 
your charge and safe conduct ; and make him acquainted with 
the localities and routine of the establishment. As it is Wednes- 
day you will have the remaining portion of the day till evening 
study vacant. Grace.” At this word ‘ grace,” all rose, and 
one of the boys whose turn it was, having sung out, rather than 
said, the prescribed form of words, the whole seventy-five, with- 
out more ceremony than a clamour which made the hall ring 

3.N 
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again, scuffed, rushed, and tumbled out into the play-ground. 
Lester, the usher to whose charge I had been committed, then 
inviting me to follow him, led me up-stairs, first into a square, 
whitewashed, bare looking room, with a few windows just under 
the ceiling, and smelling like a pest-house, which the slates 
and books on the walls, as well as the wilderness of forms and 
desks through which I had to stumble, made me know was the 
school-room: in one corner of it a deal stool and table, well 
cut about and slopped with ink, were pointed out to me as my 
future station. From this, by another door, a passage led to a 
little chamber just over the village pound, and large enough 
exactly to contain two low half-tester beds, with coarse blue 
check curtains. This, Lester informed me, was the sleeping 
room which I was to share with him; our joint accommodation 
consisting, as per inventory, of one four-inch square looking 
glass, on the refracting as well as reflecting principle, one deal 
wash-hand stand marbled yellow, two flimsy towels, one white 
earthenware jug, one ditto basin, one piece of brown soap, one 
water bottle without a lip, and two mugs. 

Here my new associate asked me whether I would wash; and 
although his tone and manner towards me were by no means on 
the level of companionship, but on the contrary lofty and distant, 
yet, as I was doomed to have a chamber-fellow, I preferred him 
to the other usher, whose appearance, for the few minutes I had 
seen him, had struck me, notwithstanding the superior freshness 
of his clothes, as that of a plebeian engrained. In Lester, on 
the contrary, there was something that at once bespoke a higher 
breeding and more elevated style, than I should have expected to 
meet with in such a place as Pandora House ; and such was the 
effect which it produced upon me, that when as I was arranging 
my dress after washing he observed, ‘I should advise you to 
change your coat before you go inio the school, youll find it 
more dusty than you imagine ;” I received the simple civility 
as a condescension. ‘This bearing, however, was in admirable 
accordance with the whole style of his countenance and figure. 
It is true that his first quick glance at me, when I was introduced 
to his notice, had somewhat quailed and been troubled, display- 
ing a cast of suspicious dislike and anxious scrutiny, for which I 
was unable to account; but this I afterwards observed was inva- 
riably the case with him when he came suddenly in contact with 
strangers: on such occasions an uneasy shrinking expression 
passed over his features, as though he apprehended some disa- 
greeable result from the meeting, but when his self-possession 
returned, and his face resumed its ordinary look, his air was dig- 
nified and striking. He was, I should think, about eight and 
tera | years of age, tall, and elegantly proportioned ; his limbs 
shapely, and well knit; his step decided, his carriage erect, and 
all his movements easy and graceful; his hair dark, thick, and 
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strong, adorned a brow broadly cast and capacious; his eye was 
dark, and, except under the circumstances I have mentioned, 
direct and firm ; bis nose Roman, his chin well turned, and his 
lips chiselled like those of a statue. He was, in short, as hand- 
some, manly a looking fellow as could be seen; and the features 
I have described, together with the noble and commanding po- 
sition of his head, gave him a military air, which was heightened 
by his simple attire of a close buttoned surtout of Oxford mix- 
ture, and black stock without a collar. 

In appearance as well as in capacity, Lester formed a contrast 
very disadvantageous to poor Bruin, the writing master, my 
other colleague, whom, after the hum of evening lessons and 
the tumult attendant on getting the boys to bed, we met in the 
assistants’ room at half-past nine, just returned from a walk, as 
fine as fine clothes could make him. His bamboo and bright 
gloves, his gay fancy waistcoat and silver chain, his shirt with 
studs, his glossy silk hat and smart tail coat, his duck trowsers 
and straps, 98 no doubt in his own opinion, a very jant 
show on the person of a stiff-built man of six and twenty, sas 
en-eyed, red cheeked, with a stub nose, and a well-brushed 
flaxen poll. As to the interior of his pericranium, it was evi- 
dently none of the brightest by nature, and it seemed, as far as I 
was enabled to judge in one evening, that having been accus- 
tomed all his life to he the same lessons dunned into his head 
over and over again, his intellect had been hammered by them 
into the narrowest possible compass, till it had become numbed 
to any new idea; whilst his countenance appeared to have been 
sympathetically beaten into a hard, steadfast, clock-like expres- 
sion of mental impassiveness. Nevertheless, he did not shrink 
from entering the fists with his associate in a very fierce political 
dispute, about the rights and privileges of the different orders of 
society ; and well was it for the nation that the respective prin- 
ciples of these two doughty partisans were not put in action. 
Had they been so the whole population of England must speed- 
ily have been exterminated ; Lester, in the heat of the conflict, 
seeming much disposed to dragoon and shoot all people beneath 
the degree of Baronet; and Bruin to plunder and starve all 
above it, Baronets and Clergy inclusive. 


CHAPTER II. 
SOMEWHAT IN ADDITION CONCERNING THE TWO USHERS; HOW 
LESTER BECOMES MORE SOCIABLE, AND OF THE CONVERSA- 


TION WHICH HE HOLDS WITH HENTY. 


In such turbulent encounters as this, did it pleasure my two 
associates to relax their faculties almost every evening; and it 
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was quite impossible for a third party, unless he took his share 
in the fray, to escape the office of umpire. In consequence 
therefore of the appeals which were perpetually made to m 
impartial decision, t endeavoured for atime to hold the scales, 
and weigh the merits of the opposing arguments as accurately as 
possible, and did my best on every occasion to effect an equitable 
adjustment ; but like all professing moderate men in similar 
circumstances, I pleased neither of the contending parties, but be- 
came myself an object of assault. I afforded indeed a good lesson 
to those who affect neutrality in important questions. Jostled by 
each set of opinions, I oaied, now this way, now that, as [ 
turned my attention to one or the other, I often found when I 
flattered myself I was leaning towards neither side of the ques- 
tion, that I had actually been giving countenance to both. 

From so uncomfortable a position, I at length extricated my- 
self by a decided measure. I must premise, without however 
maintaining the justice of the cases he chose to patronize, 
that Lester could argue very well, whereas Bruin was one of 
those confused muddleheaded wranglers, who having no ideas or 
combinations of their own, depend upon the scraps of arguments 
and authorities which happen to be floating about in their memo- 
ries. The consequence was, that with such scraps, picked up here 
and there, with similar words and different meanings, clashing 
together almost every minute, he was continually contradicting 
one assertion by another, and not unfrequently finished by 
confuting the very proposition he had intended to demonstrate. 
He was in short, a man, who left to plead for his life, and 
allowed to go on without interruption, would have ended by 
saying enough to hang himself; in this respect somewhat resem- 
bling the frog, which naturalists tell us is choked by keeping its 
mouth open. Now being thus gifted, Bruin had undertaken, in 
what I must needs call one of his argufications, to prove that there 
was no devil ; and he managed his logic so clumsily, as to get him- 
self into the dilemma of being compelled either to retract what 
he had already advanced, or to deny the existence of a God. 
Like many greater men before him, he preferred sacrificing his 
reason, to sacrificing his reasoning; I, however, who had not 
been accustomed to such liberal notions, went over to Lester, 
who advocated the opposite cause. The most remarkable 
circumstance connected with the dispute was, that Bruin was 
habitually most exemplary in his devotions, saying his prayers 
night and morning ; whilst Lester who had taken the Prince of 
Darkness under his protection, horns, tail and all, was a man, 
who for religion practically, cared not three farthings. 

Honest Bruin had now to contend with two antagonists instead 
of one, but he was in no wise daunted. He declared that he 
was glad he knew my real principles at last ; that aristocrats like 
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myself and Lester, would not be able much longer to keep the 
—_ in the dark ; that the nation would not be priest-ridden and 
frightened with bugbears ; that the world was getting too wise to 
be humbugged ; that there would soon be an end to all abuses ; 
that we should only see what the Chronicle said last week, that 
there was to be no more enslavement; that the higher orders as 
they called themselves would be brought to their senses, and 
that the lower orders would take their places, and keep their 
oppressors in subjection. 

In addition to this, and that I might not be ignorant with 
what sort of an ally I had associated myself, he ak the earliest 
opportunity of what he called letting me into Lester’s character. 
Of this he gave me after his own fashion, a sketch, which in one 
point at least resembled those many other portraits by eminent 
oie of which it may be wr wtocnen | that if the drawing of the 
— features reminds us a little of nature, the manner of 
aying on the colours and drapery reminds us still more strongly 
of the painter. ‘I cannot conceive,” said Bruin, ** what you 
can find to admire in Lester. For my part, I’ve no notion of a 
person who looks down upon every body that comes near him 
just as if they were so much dirt. What is there to make him 
stick up as he does for the aristocracy, just as if he was one of 
them himself? I’m sure ushers have got nothing to do with such 
people.” ‘* Nay” I observed ‘they may if they be gentlemen 
ushers.” ‘* Well but what I mean,” continued he ‘‘is that they 
are out of their sphere ; by which I don’t mean that they are not 
quite as good. My maxim is all men are equal; that is the 
ought to be, and so they are, only they a’n’t. I think awe 
at any rate quite as good as Mr. Lester, though I dont give 
myself such airs. I dont know why a — master isn’t as 
good as a classical master, any day in the week. If you come 
to that, I say he is better and ought to rank higher. Cobbett 
says there is no use in Latin and Greek, if it’s that that makes 
him (meaning Lester) so proud. What does it signify to us 
what people did three thousand years ago? but I should like to 
ask how we should get on without figures and writing and En- 
glish Grammar? I have no objection to Pinnock’s Grecian 
History, because it does for boys to read in. Mr. Lester may 
know the classics very well perhaps, as he has been at Oxford— 
so he says—and there ‘‘ Abuses Exposed” says they know no- 
thing else and care for nothing else except eating and drinking,— 
but ar don’t think he knows anything about English. I heard him 
say myself, when I showed him one of the rules in Murray, that 
he couldn’t see any meaning in it, well then I should just like to 
know whether that is knowing English ? and as for orthography, 
I sent one of the boys last half up to his desk to ask him how he 
spelt aitch bone, and he couldn't tell. He spelt it edgebone. 
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Do you know how it should be spelt? A good many don’t. Be- 
sides he didn’t know till I told him whether it should be g, 0, a, |, 
or g, a, 0, 1, for jail. Now I should be ashamed of that if I set 
up for a teacher. I do think I know what I profess to teach, and 
I get the boys on. You only ask one of my least boys to repeat 
his tables, and if he makes a mistake I'll give him the sical 
St. Matthew’s Gospel to write out to make him remember them, 
I'd back my first writing class against any number of their age in 
any school near London. Why Ill bet that Perkins, that red 
headed boy that you said you thought was stupid, but he a’n’t, 
will write ees text with almost any penman in England ; and 
he can flourish too, that’s more than half who call themselves 
Writing Masters can do. I call that bringing boys forward. 
But Mr. Lester, he takes no pains with any of them. I don't 
know why it is, unless because he is such an enemy to improve- 
ment. He stands out against every thing. I think he wants the 
world to stop where it is; or to go back three or four hundred 
years. He can’t bear the name of reform: it makes him sick, like 
the old woman the Examiner had such a funny story about last 
Sunday in its political article. You heard yourself what he said 
the other night about the inventions and discoveries degrading 
the spirit of the age. That’s one of his favorite topics. We 
cannot be degraded, because I know what Mr. Brougham said 
about the march of intellect improving the nation; and though 
I don’t want to see too much alteration, a little I think is neces- 
sary. But Lester says a man that would alter an old church 
ought to have his throat cut. And talking of cutting of throats 
you _— to hear him talk of war. You'd think he wanted to be 
always knee deep in blood. For my part I’m not so fond of fight- 
ing. War is all nonsense. Civil war for the good of the nation is 
all very well. The people have a right to fight if they like, as I 
remember the Times said when it was on the popular side last time 
but one. But when Lester talks about wars being the nurse or 
something of the whole energies of mankind as 4 calls it or 
such nonsense, I’ve no patience for I can’t understand what he 
means. Perhaps he might fight himself into a better coat than 
he has; but I’m sure he’ll never work himself into one. As for 
me, I’m for peace and quiet, and earning my clothes honestly. I 
want to do my duty, that’s all; and that’s more I’m sure than 
Mr. Lester does. The boys dislike him uncommonly, and I 
don’t wonder at it. He holds himself so high and calls them 
pedlar’s sons and shopkeeper’s. Well then if he doesn’t like 
teaching pedlars why don’t he go somewhere else? I'll be bound 
if all I’ve heard of him’s true, he wouldn’t mind running in 
debt with half their fathers, if they’d trusthim. Now that’s the 
oddest thing of all. If a respectable man in trade or business 
comes near Lester, he looks at him as if he were a dog that he 
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meant to kick out of the room. He is as proud as Lucifer to 
such people, and I know if he could, he’d crush them in the dust. 
Now what right has a man to despise any other I should like to 
know? Well but now in our walks in the country I’ve seen him 
sit down on a public house bench, by the side of a common la- 
bourer or ploughman, treat him to beer, and be as chatty and 
good humoured as can be. Now I don’t talk to such sort of peo- 
ple, but I hope I observe my proper station and keep myself 
respectable. And then with all his honour and stuff, (he thinks 
I don’t know it, but I do;) he’s greatly in debt somewhere or 
other, and that’s what makes him so shy of strangers. A person 
who knew him formerly, (or at least he thinks he’s the same 
man told me,) that he made nothing of going to an hotel and 
running up a bill of thirty or forty pounds, and then running away 
without paying it. Now I don’t know what he may call honour, 
but I think such conduct is little better than swindling. What 
do you think ?” 

Here Bruin ceased, and as I did not know how far all he said 
to the prejudice of his colleague might be true, I prudently 
abstained from answering the concluding question, although I 
could not help thinking that if the charge connected with it was 
founded on fact, such a proceeding as it implied, if not swindling, 
was certainly an excellent imitation of it. 1 felt the more 
annoyed at the depreciating tone which Bruin had used, because 
although I had already become aware of the extreme violence 
of many of Lester’s prejudices, I had begun, in consequence of 
a late conversation, to entertain a sort of liking for him; indeed, 
our dispositions must have been much more sullen than they 
were, for us to pass many nights together in the same chamber 
without having discourse of some sort or other, and our conferences 
had at length led to a subject which to me was particularly in- 
teresting. I had been asked, naturally enough, whether I had 
ever been in a school before? I had not; but I related the 
circumstances of my last situation. What had I been intended 
for then, and where did I come from? ‘This brought me to 
mention my native place, Severnbridge, in Gloucestershire. 
** Severnbridge, !” said Lester, ‘‘ are you any relation to Mor- 
gan the Banker, there? I[ replied that I was his son. ‘*Indeed !” 
said my companion, ‘ you ought not to be in such a situation 
as this.” Hereupon I gave the history of our fall and of the 
death of my parents. On hearing this, Lester expressed great 
concern, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘I have seen your father, he once 
cashed a cheque of fifty pounds for me, when I was staying 
with a friend in the neighbourhood.” As he said this he was 
taking off his coat, beneath which appeared a shirt, that certainly 
did not do much credit to a man in the habit of presenting 
cheques for fifty pounds; but the unostentatious matter-of- 
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course manner in which the remark was made, spoke for its truth. 
«* And,” continued Lester, “‘ 1 met him afterwards at a dinner 
party, a most pleasant, amiable man I found him; Mrs. Morgan 
too, your mother was there, a perfect gentlewoman. Have you 
any brothers ?” I replied ‘‘ that I was an only child.” ‘ Then,” 
said my companion, “it must have been you who were men- 
tioned after dinner. Your mother seemed very anxious about 
ie ; for the day before, if I recollect rightly, you had been al- 
owed for the first time to follow the hounds, and your horse had 
run away with you and thrown you into a pond, and you were 
in bed.” ** Besides,” continued he, laughing, “ I a of some 
more of your pranks. You were famous I understood as a horti- 
culturist, especially for turning peaches into potatoes.” ‘These 
allusions clearly showed me that Lester, however he might have 
found his way into Pandora House, had certainly at one time 
moved in good society, for I remembered that Severnbridge 
was a place very choice in the admission of strangers, and the 
circumstance which he mentionod, of the peaches, fully con- 
firmed me in the belief of what he had stated concerning his 
meeting my family. I could not help laughing at it myself, 
though it only related to a boyish trick, which with some others 
I had played in a gentleman’s garden, to which we had found 
our way one afternoon, when to plague the gardener, who was 
a sulky fellow, we had plundered a peach tree, and carefully re- 
placed each fruit by sticking a fine potatoe on the branch, so 
that by the time we had finished our regale, we had created a 
species of plant worthy to rank with the cabbage tree of the 
West Indies. 

The meeting with a person who had seen and conversed with 
my lost parents in their fortunate days seemed to have furnished 
me with a tie, however slender, to that class of society from which 
I had been so long estranged. All my bright prospects in life 
seemed to rise once more and encourage me towards them again on 
the road of life ; and to be able to speak of those dear friends, of 
that tender mother, whose death had cost me such pangs of sor- 
row, afforded mea melancholy pleasure which served to attach 
me much to the person who had it in his power to bestow. From 
this time also Lester’s behaviour to me displayed considerable 
regard, and instead of treating me as he did every one else, if 
not with positive haughtiness, at least with a lofty reserve, he 
admitted me to the privileges of an equal. I knew indeed nothing 
more of his history, but I found him a man of great talent, of 
an adventurous turn of mind, but too apt to sacrifice good sense, 
to passion and the most outrageous prejudices; the particular 
instances of which I may perhaps have occasion to specify as I 
go on. QOne inexhaustible source of our conversation was of 
course, the abuse of our employer and the criticism of our col- 
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league. Of Bruin, Lester condescended to say no more than 
that he was just fit for his station, a meanly born and meanly 
bred fellow, whose mind was not enlarged enough to give en- 
trance to any idea greater than large text ; but on the subject 
of our common patron, Doctor Hogdaw, he was more explicit. 
“ Hogdaw,” said he, “is the most ignorant creature on earth ; 
he is the son of a cooper in the next village, and was educated 
at the charity school, where, it is said he learned to read, but 
that is an acquirement which he has almost entirely lost, as you 
must already have observed.” This was not more than the 
truth, for the Doctor was very wary of encountering any words 
of a strange aspect, though he was extremely pompous in his 
elocution when he was sure of his pronunciation. ‘*'There, also” 
continued Lester, “‘he obtained a slight knowledge of figures, 
and also distinguished himself in the mechanical part of fine 
writing, in which, to give him his due, he greatly excels. He 
first entered this house as writing and english master to a Doctor 
Clerihne, a Scotchman, and married a female relative of his, who 
resided here in the capacity of housekeeper, and superintendent 
of the domestic affairs, who held in short, the same situation as 
is now filled by Miss Hogdaw, his own niece,—a vulgar crea- 
ture she is. After Clerihne’s death he continued the school, 
making it still lower than it was before, and hunting up all the 
shopkeepers in every side-street and alley of pon Dey. and as 
you perceive a — gang of low lived young ruffians he has 
succeeded in collecting. But as the cheesemongers, and bakers, 
and bacon sellers are as. much dazzled by the name of Doctor as 
fools of better quality, he set about contriving how he might 
obtain a diploma to that effect. ‘ But,” asked I, ‘ how did 
you come to know all this?” “Oh!” replied he ‘it is a 
tradition, which has been handed down from one assistant 
to another, and if you remain longer than I do, though I 
think you'll soon be heartily sick of the place and its inha- 
bitants, you may transmit it to my successor. But to con- 
tinue, his wife it appears has relations in Aberdeen, who sell 
butter and herrings or some commodities of that nature, 
and one of the professors of the university of that place had con- 
tracted a long bill with them which he could not conveniently 
pay, so it was agreed that if the learned and worthy gentleman 
would use his interest to get cousin Hogdaw the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, it should be taken as a set off for the quantities of 
butter and honey and dried fish, that he had consumed at their 
expense. This was done, and Hogdaw has got a diploma which 
he can neither read, or understand if he could. owever, as 
soon as he received it he fined every boy sixpence, who forgot 
to call him Doctor, and believed for a long time from one of the 
words that he spelt out in the latin, that he was graduated for 
30 
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his humanity for not flogging his scholars too much. What an 
infamous prostitution of College honours! But I suppose he 
is a Doctor good enough for a Scotch College, and quite good 
enough for the scholars he has to take care of.” ‘ I think,” said 
I, ** you are rather prejudiced against the class of people to 
pe our boys belong.” ‘‘ Prejudiced,” exclaimed Lester, with 
a vehemence that surprised me, ‘I hate them. I could sweep 
the sordid scoundrels from the earth. Nothing rejoices me so 
much as to hear of the losses and ruin of tradesmen ; they bring 
it on themselves, and suffer deservedly ; they force their credit 
on you and then call themselves injured if they lose what they 
had no right to expect they should gain. It is the vengeance 
on the ignoble brutes, which they both deserve and dread the 
most. I know not whether it is their insolence to those who are 
unable to meet their demands, or the grovelling servility in 
which they will wallow in quest of their filthy lucre, I do not 
know which of these two it is that I loathe the most. Spit at 
them, spurn them, insult them, they will cringe and smile and 
bear it all, if you will only buy. Fail to pay and they will gnaw 
your heart, and strip your bones for money. Not one generous 
sentiment ever warms their cold, kennel-blooded bosoms. I 
will not believe myself or you, Morgan, of the same race.” 
** Perhaps then,” I said, ‘* you think there was some reason in 
the remark of the lady who compared the upper classes to porce- 
lain, the middle to clay, and the lower to crockery.” ‘I do,” 
replied he with the most earnest seriousness, ‘and, I may add 
that I prefer the crockery to the delf, a thousand and a thousand 
times ; nay, I will not allow them to be the same flesh and 
blood. When you prove to me that an unwieldy dray-horse is 
of the same breed as a generous Arabian of pure blood, then | 
will believe that the pursy, coarse grained, browsy flesh of a 
muddy shopkeeper is similar to the clean, clear, and neat fibre 
of a gentleman. Ask any anatomist who has dissected the two.” 

When Lester gave way to one of these absurd rhapsodies, 
reasoning with him was out of the question. I merely suggested 
that there were bad people in all conditions of life, and perhaps 
he had met with some unfavourable specimens of the votaries of 
trade. He uttered an oath, implying that he had no reason to 
love any of them, and I left him uttering vengeance against 
two-thirds of the population of Great Britain. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARCHBISHOP’S FORTRESS. 








FROM AN ANECDOTE IN “ HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES,” 





There once was a time, so historians say, 
(Though ’tis hard to believe in this civilized day) 
When might was the right, and from peasant to lord 
All freely possessed what they won by the sword : 
When twas thought no disgrace for Esquire or Knight, 
To roam o’er the country to plunder and fight, 

And woe to the merchant with bags full of gold, 

Who should happen to pass beneath the stronghold 

Of Baron or Count, without guard on the road, 

He might speedily chance to be eased of his load. 

An Archbishop there was, (of Cologne, I believe, ) 

Who revenues large, and rich tithes did receive, 

Full many broad lands owned his sovereign sway, 

His coffers well filled, and his retinue gay ; 

A good sort of man was this priest, I’ve been told, 
Though rather too fond of his jewels and gold : 

And then he liked comfort, and ease, and good order, 
That he found rather hard to maintain on the border. 
His subjects were warlike, and quarrels ran high, 

When not overlooked by his vigilant eye, 

And with other States that lay nearest his own, 

His people would fight, like two dogs o’er a bone. 

At last a bright project was formed in his brain, 

He’d build a strong fortress to o’erlook the plain, 

And a garrison there should the lawless keep quiet, 
With a tower, and a dungeon, and rather short diet, 
For those who were over-inclin’d for a riot ; " 
And all those to punish determined was he, 

Who with goods and chattels of others made free. 

No sooner the project was formed than completed, 

And fortress of stone on a steep hill was seated, 

With bastions and towers, and dungeons and wall, 
With plenty of fire-arms, and cannon, and ball. 

The Archbishop went round and survey’d it with pride, 
The fort’s future governor walked by his side, 

But he looked ill at ease to his master’s surprise, 

And gazed here and there with inquisitive eyes : 
‘What lack you?” demanded the priest, “ see this tower ! 
«Tis fit to resist e’en the Emperor’s power, 

“« And these walls are so strong, and the moat is so wide, 
“With a troop of brave soldiers around you beside, 
«You may bid bold defiance, methinks, to the nation, 
“Tt surely will meet with your full approbation.” 
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“Very true,” said the captain, “‘’tis strong, as you say, 
“ But where is the revenue, where is the pay ? 

“I see naught but bare walls, for provision there ’s none, 
* And my men can’t be fed on ditch water and stone.” 
His lordship was puzzled, ’t was true what he said, 

And yet this idea had ne’er enter’d his head ; 

He could not permit his brave men to be stinted, 

Yet to part with a ducat was not to be hinted. 

At length, as he stood with a sad moody brow, 

He happened to glance his keen eye down below, 

Four roads formed a cross just beneath the new tower, 
And travellers were passing at that very hour ; 

He pointed to where the roads met,—to his sword, 

With a look full of meaning, but breath’d not a word ; 
The governor nodded,—and never again, 

Of want of provision was heard to complain : 

The Archbishop lived on in peace ; but the vassal 

Had dearly to pay for his lordship’s new castle. 








Mc. CULLAGH ON HISTORY. 


It has been said that our age is more distinguished by intel- 
lectual than by moral improvement, that, while we are culti- 
vating our te § we run some risk of neglecting our hearts, and 
that we have mistaken extended knowledge for increased happi- 
ness. There is, we fear, some truth in this assertion. ‘The 
principles of Utilitarian philosophy, containing much in them 
that was sound and wholesome, have yet tended to create calcu- 
lating machines rather than men, and have led us to consider 
the nations of the earth rather as the consumers and producers 
of certain exchangeable commodities, than as fellow beings with 
whose wants mm wishes we should sympathize, whose hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows, are allied with our own. German 
literature, nhc has done much to counteract this tendency. 
Niebuhr, for instance, has introduced us not to the statistical 
details merely, but to the every-day life of ancient Rome; in 
his pages we live among those of whom we formerly knew little 
more than the external dress and manners, and learn to feel not 
only for but with the people. The example of Germany has 
not been lost among us. ‘Thirlwall and Arnold (for whose pre- 





The Use and Study of History. By W. Torrens Mc. Cullagh, L.L.B. Dublin: Machen. 
wndon ; Longman, Brown and Co, 1842. 
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mature death we have now, alas! to mourn,) Carlyle, and Alison, 
and Tytler, have, each in his own department, introduced ug to 
the realities of existence, and taught us that the actors in the 
great dramas, whether of ancient or of modern times, were in 
every respect men such as we are. The spirit of historical in- 
vestigation, however, has conferred upon us other and not less 
important benefits. _We have learned the incompetency or dis- 
honesty of those guides whom we were formerly directed to fol- 
low in passive obedience. It is not now sufficient to tell us that 
to the people were attributable all the disorders which afflicted 
the Roman state, or that Athens is an example of the ruinous 
tendencies of democratic influence. We require somewhat more 
of proof for these assertions than the one-sided representations 
of Hook, or the dull ponderosities of Mitford, and are dissatisfied 
with the ipse dixit of such would-be inspiration. Yet it is im- 

ossible to calculate the mischief which has been done by the 
ion unchallenged influence of such doctrines upon the minds of 
our educated classes. It was difficult to imagine that those no- 
tions could be consistent alike with reason and Christianity, 
against which all the experience of antiquity was represented 
as bearing testimony, and even he who had established for him- 
self the excellence of civil and religious liberty in modern times, 
was shocked to find that every approach to them in ancient 
dynasties was stigmatized as infamous and pernicious. A new 
era however has arisen. We are learning to read history as it is, 
not as it has been made to suit preconceived theories, and each 
day frees us from some portion of that mist of error in which 
ignorance or dishonesty had involved us. 

At such a time a work which treats of the use and study of 
history, which tells us why and how it should be read, is pecu- 
liarly valuable, especially when it lays before us sound views in 
a very attractive form. The present volume contains the sub- 
stance of a course of lectures delivered in the Dublin Mechanics’ 
Institution, of which Mr. Me. Cullagh is the founder, and was 
a in consequence of a requisition signed by those who 

eard them, nor can we better introduce it to our readers than 
by extracting the author’s argument as to the value of his 
subject. 


“From whatever point of view the matter is regarded therefore, the 
popular Use and Study of History seems to be no longer optional. 
Few as there are amongst us, with whom it forms any deliberate por- 
tion of their mental culture, they are already too numerous to make 
it safe for the rest of us to dally in our ignorance. * * * NowI 
ask you to do for History, what has already been done for Natural 
Philosophy. You cannot leave the secrets of experience in the hands 
of a few, with safety either to them or to yourselves. The case is 
urgent, peremptory. Exclusive knowledge is exclusive power; and 
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exclusive power is tyranny in terms. Would you think yourselves 
free men, if you did not know what your rulers were doing in your 
name? Would you yield obedience to the laws, if those laws were 
secret, quoted or quotable at will, by every judge who tried you? 
No; I address citizens of a free state; and men of all parties, sects, 
and ranks who hear me, will heartily, I know, admit these postulates 
of freedom. 

“ Say not that a knowledge of times past, is no part of the informa- 
tion indispensable for the conduct of to-day. Every statute of the 
realm, every privilege you enjoy, every institution whose vigour you 
admire, or whose decay you mourn, every custom and usage of society 
whose traditionary sanction you obey, is but a rootless bramble flung, 
you know not whence or when, in the way of your free will, until you 
learn by whom and for what it was planted, and how and why it was 
suffered to grow up over the heads of your fathers. If you want to 
understand what you are as civilized men, and how you come to be as 
you find yourselves,—if you would feel a reasoned confidence in the 
stability of what is good around you, and a sober, calm, unchildish 
hope that what is evil in your condition, is not immitigable, inevitable, 
everlasting,—you must learn to use and to study history. ’Tis not 
safe for you to leave such knowledge to the few of peculiar energy and 
inquisitiveness? When from the chambers of the Past, (whose win- 
dows you will not open—whose treasures you will not share,) these 
few come forth, and find that any recital of what they have seen 
therein, will sound credible in your undiscriminating ears,—where is 
your guarantee, that these irresponsible interpreters of the truth, which 
it behoves you so imperatively to know for yourselves, will interpret 
truly? They are fallible, temptible, frail; think of your ignorance 
which is their irresponsibility ; remember how the evils of astrology 
and magic rose,—and tremble at the danger of exclusive historic 


knowledge.” 


Independently of the soundness of the views which this work 
contains, the opportuneness of its appearance, and the import- 
ance of the subject of which it treats, there are other reasons 
which lead us to rejoice in its publication. It speaks well for 
the improved tone of public feeling in Ireland, when men such 
as Mr. Me. Cullagh can obtain a hearing, and when subjects 
such as those which he deals with are considered worthy of calm 
and serious investigation. ‘Time was, and that not long since, 
when the only topics discussed there were those of political or 
religious dissension, when the morbid excitement, caused by 
years of misgovernment, had produced an unnatural and vitiated 
taste, and no dish was acceptable, unless seasoned sufficiently 
high to suit the fevered appetite of party. It is a good sign for 
Ireland that such days have passed away, that the * still small 
voice” of reason is beginning to be heard, and that men who 
differ in their views of government both as to this world and 
the next, can find objects of common interest in the cultivation 
of the understanding and of the heart. The very apology which 
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our author makes for not entering upon the history of the church 
roves to us that the time is near at hand when such questions 
may be debated with advantage. 


“The time for such discussions as the history of the church must 
give rise to, has I think hardly yet arrived in Ireland. I might tell 
you many interesting truths, which ought to offend neither sect nor 
party ; but I feel that I have your confidence, and I will not hastily 
risk its continuance. ’Tis not my fault,—'tis not yours perhaps—that 
your temper has been brought to that state, wherein you cannot bear 
to hear many subjects spoken of which it concerns you to understand. 
For me, I think it no light matter—'tis a gratification I shall never 
cease to feel, that in a state of society so wounded and so sore as this 
of ours in Ireland, you have borne with me good humouredly thus far: 
* * * * * * * * * 
Iam glad—glad for your sakes as well as for my own,—that these 
lectures upon history have been listened to by so many of each 
sect and party. Poor and scanty as the mental fare has been 
which I have set before you, I trust it has been yet enough to prove 
that you are fit for better and other things, than hitherto you have 
been put off with. We have talked here together openly upon history, 
its use and study ; it is not likely after this night that you and I shall 
converse upon this theme. You will easily find better, abler, wiser 
guides; I shall have served my humble turn, and have other work to 
do. Yet one thing I would ask you ere we part, do any of you feel 
less love of country—less love of God—less love of one another, on 
account of anything I have bid you taste of here? And if not—were 
it not worth your while deeply to consider, whether even in those 
things that you have most feared to touch, and in those feelings of 
each other you have most condemned,—there may not be some good ? 
—whether you might not all be happier and better men, and your 
afflicted land have more pride and hope infused into her sick heart, 
if you spent, as you have done here, a little more time in calm and 
earnest searching after truth—truth which all may profitably learn,— 
and a little less time in tearing to shameful tatters the peculiar tenets 
you respectively espouse ?” 

With such sentiments as these the author’s practice is per- 
fectly consistent. One of the most remarkable features in his 
book is the utter absence of all sectarian spirit—the willingness 
todo justice to men and parties perfectly irrespective of their 
agreement or disagreement with his own peculiar tenets. To 
judge “ fearlessly and fairly” is the rule he has prescribed to 
others, and has certainly acted upon himself. ‘It is wholly 
unpardonable to make defamatory sport with the name or cha- 
racter of any man. ‘This is the true tar-and-feathering—the 
most wanton and intolerable of tyrannies.” But while our author 
exercises the fullest toleration towards the opinions of those who 
differ from him, he yet demands that they should have opinions, 
treating with utter contempt “the silly notion that in history 
whatever account bids highest for the y Prosser of neutrality is 
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the best;” and the manner in which he disposes of such “ hyper- 
RCL pete historians” is no unfair specimen of the sarcastic 

umour which is mingled with the graver reasonings of the 
volume. 


“What then? Where is the duty of neutrality to be exercised, and 
where not? I will tell you. Keep your own minds neutral, as long 
as you can, in the study of any particular story. Read both sides. 
Hear all that the earnestness of either has to say. Do not predeter- 
mine, do not prejudge. Be just, and wear the bandage on your eyes, 
till you have heard out the cause. Then, and not till then, decide, 
and give your verdict. But if one comes to you in the debate, and 
says—I too have a little word to say; both parties are probably to 
blame; I do not say they are, but then recollect they may be; black 
though it seems black, may after all be white; and white though it 
looks white may turn out to be black, or at least grey: then recollect 
there are several shades of grey: ’tis true they killed the man, or at 
least we will admit his death; but might he not have been in a deli- 
cate state of health, and have suffered as much from the excitement as 
the blows? Ido not say that there is any direct evidence of such 
delicacy, but it is quite possible and credible: then as to their motives 
in breaking his skull, may not much be said? How do we know but 
these ill-looking fellows may have felt inspired by duty? they may 
have thought their victim a great evil to their country: they may un- 
doubtedly, as is commonly alleged, have murdered the old man for 
money; but it is very remarkable that we find no accurate mention of 
how much they got: nor should it be forgotten, that money was very 
scarce just then, as can be shown statistically : and as for the person 
who it is said gave it to them, he was unquestionably poor; so that 
upon the whole, it appears but fair to come to—no very positive con- 
clusion at all. 

“Tt is my notion, that we have not time in this world for this solemn 
fiddle-faddle. If you want to be amused by feats of balancing,—go 
to a booth in a fair, and see the showman poise a ladder on his chin 
with a donkey on the top of it. But if you want sound ideas that will 
stick by you,—if you want something like holding ground for your 
heart-anchors,—eschew these neutral, doubting, foggy-minded men. 
You want feelings, sentiments, judgments,—loves and hatreds,—to be 
something, and not nothing. Your hearts are to be cultivated, to be 
sown with somewhat, that they bring forth fruit accordingly. This 
man says, here is the true historic seed; another man says, nay, but 
it is here ; look into both ; if you like, try a little of both ; and though 
there be mingled with the honestest seed you buy, the germs of some 
weeds also, still you will have something for your labour. But don’t 
buy chaff for seed. Don’t be gulled by the advertisement that it is 
most pure and finely sifted chaff, and very cheap ; will it grow ?—that 
is the question: the only question. What signifies its nicety, its 
cheapness, its freedom from nettles. Better even nettles than no 
growth at all. 

“ For my own part, I like to follow a man who walks before me, as 
if he was sure that he knew the way.” 
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It is evident that he who writes thus is not likely to enter 
with levity upon the investigation of his subject, and he has 
accordingly discussed it in a spirit of earnestness suited to its 
dignity and importance. 


« A calm and teachable frame of mind is the only safe one, wherein 
to ascend that eminence, whence you may behold all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them. ’Tis a solemn sight to all men,—to 
the wise an humbling and a thrilling vision ; for, while you gaze at the 
empire of to-day, its glitter grows dim, and its banners fall, and its 
towers crumble down into ruin, and the place of its too self-confident 
pride knoweth its boast no more! History isa solemn thing.” * * 
“Need I say to you, then, read history in a reverent and believing 
spirit. It is—it is a solemn thing—this track of a world’s destiny in 
the sands of time.” 


Having asserted the importance and solemnity of his subject, 
and secured for himself a reverent investigation of it, the author 
proceeds to avow himself a believer in what he terms the spiritu- 
alism, as opposed to the materialism of history, though we confess 
we have had some difficulty in discovering the precise meanin 
which he attaches to these terms. The materialist is smeeseagel 
as believing that history is ‘‘ but the narration of similar cycles, 
or the turned over leaves of infinite progression :” the spiritualist 
is persuaded that it is a tale full of instruction, and wonder, and 
power, neither lightly to be disregarded, nor arbitrarily dealt 
with.” The former we imagine to be him who believes that the 
world has been steadily advancing from a very humble beginning 
towards the perfection of human intelligence and happiness. 
Among the latter class must be included afl who think, like our 
author and ourselves, that there have been occasional periods of 
retrogression as well as progression, and “ frankly own that they 
can make the annals of the past fit no rectangular theory of 
Eager. In any case, the legitimate use of history is “* not the 
abolishing doubt and obscurity, and making us fancy ourselves 
in an ever brightening, never clouding daylight of wisdom,—but 
that with fitful voice it helps to tells us, how far upon the way 
of human fate we are come :—’tis the tongue of the great bell of 
time, tolling the night watches and the morning hours.” 

The great lesson which is inculcated throughout this volume 
is that of nationality. We speak not of that narrow feeling which 
sets ourselves above all others, and which is the perfection not of 
national self-reliance, but of national selfishness ; but from the 
history of every age and every people our author deduces the 
conclusion that there is ‘* but one enemy whom any people need 
fear; but one antagonist whom they have never overthrown— 
the loss of self-respect.” From Athens, and Carthage, and 
Arabia, and Spain—from what Holland is, and from what Sicily 
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is not—from the town-park territory of Platea, and the wide- 
spread dominion of Rome, “the Jack Shepherd of the nations,” 
from the rapid downfall of the Asiatic empires and the lasting 
freedom of Switzerland—from all and each of these we are 
taught that national security and greatness depend ‘ not on 
mountain barriers, or ocean girdles, but upon a self-respecting 
and a self-reliant temper in the people.” 


« You will see in distended empire, weakness oftener than strength ; 
because you will discern, that national conquest and ascendancy are 
but the holiday suit imposed to hide multiplied sufferings and length- 
ening chains. You will cease to wonder at the disparity between the 
physical resources and the true might of nations. You will find their 
real power not measurable by area of territory, accident of position, 
or mere density of population. And looking, not merely at, but into 
the political and social economy of the various countries, that will pass 
before you in historical review, you will find that their integrity and 
welfare has been far less dependant on the forms of their institutions, 
than upon the vitality and the earnestness of spirit that has animated 
those forms. A man is never lost till he abandons himself; and while 
a nation hopes it lives. While its conscience is clear, it will hope, nor 
hope in vain. But the spirit-strength which the consciousness of in- 
nocency gives, may be forfeited by domestic vice, as well as by foreign 
crime. A man may wrong a stranger or his own kindred; he may rob 
a neighbour or tyrannize over his own household. Which is the worse 
sin of the two, I need not question; enough, that he who falls from 
his integrity in either way, has drifted from the only anchorage of his 
soul’s peace and safety.” 


Did space permit us, we would gladly accompany Mr. Me. 
Cullagh through his criticisms, not merely: on history, but histo- 
rians, but to this part of his book we hope to address ourselves 
again. His directions how to read, and how to estimate what 
we have read, are, perhaps, of greater practical utility than any 

rtion of his work, yet he has no wish to confine us to his own 
favourite authors, or to mark out for all a fixed line of study. 


“ Be different then, and agree to differ,—’tis your only chance of 
healthful progress and competition intellectually ;—'tis the last hope 
of peace and freedom, that remains for you nationally. And for me,— 
if I could by any charm cajole you to believe that, in this affair of the 
study of history, I was peculiarly wise, and that you would consent to 
go forth of these halls, determined unanimously to open no books, 
save those I named,—I would not name them. I do not want fol- 
lowers or dupes :—I wish to see you self-educated men. Far from 
desiring a uniformity of opinion, I long to see the value and need of 
the contrary acknowledged freely by all: and believing that any one 
course of historic study, would have a tendency towards that unifor- 
mity of sentiment which I fear and abhor, I have purposely striven to 
show you points of view, so far apart and so various, that each man 
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may, as his temper or curiosity prompts him, take a partly or wholly 
different course from that of his neighbour. 

“ But having premised thus much, concerning your individuality 
and liberty of enquiry, there are certain hints to study which still may 
serve you. Travel whither you will; but if there be a good map of 
the land you are going to, it were better to have it. Stop at what 
inns you like; but you must be great fools if you don’t. try to hear 
what others, who have been there before you, think of them. Rely 
on your own common sense and mother-wit, in the main; but don’t 
be above enquiring what peculiar reptiles, or nuisances, or impositions, 
travellers there are exposed to.” 

To Mr. Me. Cullagh’s style we think more objections may be 
made than to his matter. It is occasionally disfigured by the 
introduction of newly-coined phrases, the apparent affectation of 
which, in some degree, mars the effect which the general tone of 
the sentiments pas beauty of the imagery are calculated to pro- 
duce. Thus we are told that it is hard to say ‘‘ how far the 
condition of the mass of the rural population was physically 
worsened by feudalism,” and that ‘ our task in the field of anti- 
quity was to follow the tlluding stream, and, if ag to detect 
its fountain,” while we meet with the scarcely less objectionable 
expressions of ‘ scrutinous study,” ‘‘ idea-ful books,” and the 
“ glittering philosophistries of Gibbon ;” but having thus given 
vent to our critical venom, and supported our character for criti- 
cal acumen, we feel bound to say that in no work with which we 
are acquainted are to be found more happy illustrations, or 
greater fertility of imagination. In some of his compounds the 
author is peculiarly fortunate ; thus when he accounts for De 
Thou’s want of popularity, because his history was written in a 
dead language, a talks of the time ‘‘when Latin was a living 
idiom-rife, passion-stuttered, blood-stirring tongue,” he has given 
us one of the most expressive epithets to which even German 
could give birth; nor can we imagine any more happily selected 
phraseology than that in which he represents Gibbon as goin 
down to the grave ‘ profoundly unaware, incurably unqualifi 
to understand what this wreck of civilization was, whereon he has 
so elaborately pin-piched his name.” 

It is not, ec merely in the selection or invention of 
good set terms that Mr. Me. Cullagh is successful. There is 
poetry in almost every page of his book, and, whatever part of 

is subject he may be dealing with, he illustrates it with a rea- 
diness almost bordering on profusion. Thus we read that 

“ We cannot bind our ear close to history’s shell, wherein the echoes 
of time’s ebbing tide still magically sound, without being startled by 
familiar murmurs.” * e . ° nf of “ Genius is 
genial still—heroism is heroic still, but their functions are other than 
they were; and they are so because mankind are ceasing to be bun- 
dies of chips in a few state carpenters’ shops.” 
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Again, we are told that 


“ Events, though strung together with nicest precision and without 
number, cannot form history. Call them the bones and joints of his- 
tory, if you will. But is a skeletona man? Can it move you with 
any other feeling than disgust? What can it do but moulder away? 
The sinews that once clothed it with energy are gone; the temporary 
arch of beauty, whereof it was the inner prop and stay, has crumbled 
down, and of its primal symmetry, this grim scaffolding can furnish 
you not even with the outline. These cold dry bones,—fit them to- 
gether with what anatomic care you will,—frame them and glaze them 
scientifically as you please ;—but can affection’s fondest eye distin- 
guish one skeleton from another ? 

«< Lists of events are historic skeletons ; you cannot recognise them, 
though you stared at them for ever; and they have no voice to give 
an account of themselves. Of what good are these to you? You 
want a friend who can speak to you, as ye walk together by the shores 
of the unfathomed past. You want to hear his sighs for irreparable 
ill, to watch his quivering lip as he recounts with pride, the fortitude 
and self-denial he would immortalize. You want to listen to his joyous 
laugh, and trace the furrow of his tears ;—you want to be upon such 
terms with him as to know the cause of both,—wherefore his exulta- 
tion and his sorrow. Such a friend is history; but that dumb, pulse- 
less, motionless, irrecognizable collection of dry facts and dates, which 
sometimes are denominated such,—is not history. 

* * * * * * * 

“ A museum is good and useful in its way, containing much know- 
ledge, and leading to further acquisition. And all its virtues are in 
proportion to its minute extent. The number of items is the measure 
of its wealth; for each item is a fact, or the key rather to a fact, 
simple or complex as it may be. And a ticket upon each to tell its 
value, and where it came from, is a vast advantage in such a gather- 
ing: a list, moreover, duly classified and chaptered, to suit the cham- 
bers wherein each set of facts is laid by, is a shrewd and praiseworthy 
device. ’Tis all right, and a thing to be desired to make one wise. 
But what is the thing? Is it not necessarily a mere dead collecting 
together of dead materials, whose only unity consists in the accident 
of their neighbourhood, but which are as essentially devoid of all 
innate power or vitality, as the nails in a carpenter’s box. Very excel- 
lent things these nails, when used by a competent workman; capable, 
according to their respective sizes, of holding fast or holding up, what 
without them would be sadly unmanageable. But a bookful of facts 
is nothing more than the roomful of ticketed minerals, or the boxful of 
potorarcre. | nails. It may in some respect resemble these ; but assu- 
redly it doth in no respect resemble history. 

“ For history is a living, thinking, creative thing,—a being even as 
man of whom it speaks; like him assuming a thousand accidental 
forms of outward pressure, but within, a spirit dwelling mystically 
there, communing with us when we seek it, speaking to us when we 
will hear it, gifted with a voice full of comfort and truth, but full also 
of the monitory cadences that rung in Darius’ banqueting-halls, telling 
of unhallowed empire that shall pass away. 
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“ Factology is not history; although it is a useful branch of industry 
in its way, just as the stocking and filling of a colour-shop, and the 
arrangement of oils and brushes, is a very proper way of making 
money, not to be sneered at by any man. But a colourman is not 
an artist,—probably has as little of the artist about him, as any one 
that could be named. And neither is your factologist an artist of 
either high or low degree. Accident or whim may lead him to collect 
or mix his own materials, but this is not art. The work of art is to 
use the materials gathered by other hands, and out of these, dead and 
insensible as they are, to make symbols of ideal truth. Its business is 
with spirit more than matter, or by means of matter, to make spirit 
speak with spirit, according to the untaught and unteachable gift 
which it possesses.” 

« A so-called history, which is not the biography of a people, or a 
portion thereof, is nothing but a dead nomenclature of dead particu- 
lars, whereof no life can come. A biographical dictionary is a clumsy 
contrivance for abbreviating truth; a dull attempt at condensing what 
in the process dies, loses its inherent qualities of spirit, and remains 
a dead result, with no vital character in common with its former self. 
But if it be hard to tamper with the biography of individuals withont 
destroying it, how much more difficult—or rather more manifestly 
impossible is it—to do so with the biography of nations. Small type, 
close printing, marginal notes—no, friend,—all wont do: you'll never 
get to heaven by tower of Babel building. Give up such foolery at 
once; ‘twill only end in weary, dim confusion; and every flight or 
story that you add, will but add to the enormity of your error, for 
the realm of spirit is not within reach of any heap of bricks that you 
can put together.” 

Our space permits us to add but one more extract, the beauty 
of which pleads powerfully for its insertion. 

“ Tradition is the cenotaph of truth; barbarous, if that whose epi- 
taph it retains were rude; noble if the name it bears was so. Aye— 
this tradition is a grand, right noble, sacred heirloom of mankind. 
They deeply err who slight or would efface it. They say it is so cor- 
ruptible: yes, it is human; but is it not like man, immortal too? It 
has outlived literature, outstood the storms of time and wrecks of 
empire,—'tis after all the only book that no fire ever wholly burned. 
I cannot say half what I feel towards tradition,—history’s tearful, but 
still faithful, watchful mother !” 

If this be not poetry we are ignorant of what poetry is, and 
he who can thus write and thus feel has a bright career before 
him, when time shall have matured those powers of which the 
oye volume is, we trust, but the first fruits, and success shall 

ave given confidence to a spirit whose earliest energies have 
been thus nobly directed. We agree in the belief that a “‘ splen- 
did vindication of THE PEOPLE of all nations, as distinguished 
from their misrulers, may and will be one day made,” and we 
hope to see our author engaged in a task for which, both by in- 
clination and ability, he seems admirably suited. 











TALES OF THE HAUNTED GARMENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 





It was a stormy night, the black ai clouds were scudding along 
the sky, now obscuring the whole face of heaven, now driven asunder 
by furious gusts of wind, and allowing the pale watery moon to be seen 
shining at fitful intervals. The lamps flickered as the gale swept by, 
rattling the doors and shutters of the houses, and whistling and roaring 
as if all the winds of heaven were let loose. 
Shivering with cold, and drawing my cloak tightly round me, I 
uickened my pace to reach home before the rain should descend from 
the threatening clouds. I had been spending the evening at a house 
in the outskirts of the town, at a considerable distance from my home, 
and the remembrance of bright faces and merry voices formed a strange 
contrast to the darkening sky. At length it began to pour im torrents, 
and looking round, found I had missed my way, and was in a part of 
the town entirely unknown to me. I listened in vain for the sound of 
voice or footstep,—nothing was heard but the creaking windows and the 
pelting rain. I crept under the doorway of a little old-fashioned look- 
ing house, with a shop front, determining to shelter there till the storm 
should have somewhat abated. Leaning against the door, I found it 
give way, and lifting the latch, entered the house. The faint light 
through the broken window shutters enabled me imperfectly to distin- 
guish the interior. It was a kind of old clothes warehouse, not such as 
we find in Monmouth-street or Rosemary-lane,—not a receptacle for 
old corduroys and worn out top-boots, but of costumes of many ages 
and countries, dresses that had assisted the attractions of belles long 
since forgotten, uniforms that had adorned the soldier, and robes that 
had lent dignity to the divine; in one corner hung a taffeta gown, once 
fitted to some elegant form, while the round hat, silken mittens, and 
delicate mantle were pendant from a rail above as if ready for the 
wearer. The wearer! and where was she? An ancient negligé of rich 
brocade, with its accompanying ruffles, lappets, and high-heeled shoes, 
was placed next to a court suit of the days of Louis le grand, and the 
threadbare garment of some poor student hung in mournful contrast to 
a richly-laced Spanish doublet : nor were dresses the only contents of 
this magazine ; there were shelves on which antique snuff-boxes, patch- 
boxes, small swords, and ornamental bodkins, lamps of curious forms 
and china monsters, antique relics and black-letter volumes were heaped 
together in strange confusion ; while carved, tapestry-covered chairs, 
heavy chests, mirrors in old-fashioned frames, cracked and covered with 
dust were placed in disorder about the room; a broken spinnet was 
half ena by the robe of an advocate, a carved crucifix and rosary 
rested peaceably against a voluminous treatise against papistical idola- 
tries, and a stuffed parrot was quietly perched upon the full bottomed 
wig of some learned judge. Whilst I was observing these various arti- 
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cles the night wore on, but the rain still pouring down, I esconced my- 
self in an arm chair in a corner of the apartment, determining to 
make the best of it, and to wait patiently till day-light or a cessation in 
the fury of the storm should enable me to reach home. I be to 
moralize ; strange, thought I, that the outward garments should thus 
remain while those they dignified or adorned have long since ceased to 
live, even in memory. Busy fingers have been employed in arranging 
these dresses now left a prey to time and to the moth; each of these 
garments has been folded over some throbbing heart,—the youthful 
beauty attired for her first ball,—the pleader fired with the bo of 
fame,—the pale artist in his narrow garret, living on through poverty 
and neglect, in the hope of some fairer future; if all could be known 
that has passed in the breasts of the sometime possessors of these vest- 
ments, what strange and interesting histories might be revealed. 
Suddenly a strange confusion arose in the chamber, silk rustled, shoes 
creaked, and every article of dress appeared animated; J rubbed my 
eyes, supposing my midnight watch might have bewildered my senses, 
when a squall from the parrot, followed by an angry exclamation from 
a gruff voice arrested my attention; and lo! every garment was occupied 
by its respective possessor; a young lady in the taffeta gown, with the 
hat set coquetishly on one side, had flown to a mirror, and was engaged 
in arranging her ribbons, heedless of a little old gentleman in the court 
dress, with sword tucked under his arm, who was shaking the perfume 
from his wig of many curls in a vain attempt to attract her attention ; 
the parrot had found its rightful owner, and was perched upon the 
Reuben of a sharp-eyed, pinched-looking female, with high toque and 
powdered hair, upon whom the brocade negligé and lace ruffles had 
taken their place, a fat oily looking man in full suit of shining black 
was attempting to arrange the dishevelled curls of a wig; a pale inter- 
esting youth in the thread bare coat had seized a soiled M.S. and was 
already absorbed in its contents ; and the owner of the laced doublet 
with formidable moustache and look of defiance—had taken a foil from 
the shelf, and was fencing with an imaginary opponent to the manifest 
discomfiture of the advocate, who was addressing the company in a 
pompous harangue,—to which no one listened. What a hurly-burly, 
what a confusion of sounds was there ; the fat gentleman complaining of 
his wig disordered by the parrot, the sharp eyed lady replying in shrill 
and angry tones, the bird screaming in emulation of his mistress, while 
a tall gaunt man in snuff-colored suit and spectacles on nose, in vain 
attempted to make peace between the disputants. “ Ah! mademoiselle,” 
sighed the little Frenchman from the other side, “such grace, such 
finish could be obtained only at the court of Louis le grand,” made- 
moiselle, permit me the felicity of relating to you what occurred on that 
day, when the great Turenne”—* Ladies and gentlemen, may I request 
afew moments of your attention,” exclaimed the advocate, “I hand 
you a pinch of snuff,” said the tall man in spectacles. <‘ Will snuff 
repair my wig?” sorrowfully exclaimed the fat divine. “I pass with 
leave.” ‘* Polly’s a beauty,” screached the parrot; ¢a, ¢a, went the 
Spaniard, making a fierce pass with his foil. “Sir, you have torn my 
ruffle,” exclaimed a lady ; “and pray take your foot off my train; I 
have known the day, sir, when’’—here all other sounds were lost in a 
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vehement thumping of the spinnet, accompanied by the doleful serapi 
of a violoncello, while the young lady in taffeta having arranged ho 
ribbons, began to warble forth— 

«* Haste my Strephon, faithful swain.” 


At length the company being somewhat weary even of talking of 
themselves, and silence with some difficulty having been obtained, one 
of the party proposed, that as they were condemned to meet here on 
certain nights, they should endeavour to meet not only peaceably, but 
to form some plan for their mutual entertainment; he suggested, “ that, 
instead of all talking at once while no one attends, we should each relate 
some passage of our lives, or any tale or anecdote we may remember.” 
This idea was followed by a murmur of approbation, and all settling 
themselves in an attitude of attention, requested the proposer (whose 
benevolent and intelligent countenance had claimed their interest) to 
commence with some anecdote from his own experience; he imme- 
diately agreed, and seating himself in the centre of the group, began 
as follows :— 


THE OLD SOLDIER’S TALE. 


** Willing to attempt something for your entertainment, I will not 
refuse your request, hoping that you will not despise an old man’s tale ; 
I am unskilled in eloquence, and know not how by glowing words and 
well rounded periods to please the ear, but I offer a true story, sure 
that as such it will not be devoid of interest. 

‘It is now many years since the events I am about to relate occurred, 
I was then a young soldier, Ah! how different were my feelings, how 
times have changed! I then thought military fame the highest glory ; I 
now feel that heroism is not to be sought in the battle field sy that 
many have lived and died unknown, more deserving of the laurel, than 
others whose fame has spread through Europe; far be it from me to 
undervalue the merit of those who have fought in defence of home and 
country ; but I repeat, that a far higher achievement than victory over 
a thousand foes is victory over self. Heroism is the putting forth of 
power, either to conquer or resist, it may be passive as well as active, and 
the former is often the truer virtue; many may display courage when 
excited, whose fortitude would fail in trials that must be borne alone, 
with none to witness, none to applaud. I have seen men rush into 
battle without a sign of fear, and fall bravely, but their comrades were 
around them, the eye of their world upon them; the war trumpet 
sounding in their ear, the foe before them, and the prospect of fame 
and promotion or an honoured grave; but such must yield the palm 
to those (and they are many) who have humbly and resignedly bofne 
their appointed burdens, and been obedient even unto death, in the 
cause ae truth and virtue, with no historian to record their deeds, no 
poet to sing their praises: the sublimest virtues have often the lowliest 
theatre. Peace be with them all, they each have their reward. 

“Pardon this digression,—to return. In the year 1793, war was 
declared against France, then a prey to internal discord; the people 
degraded by centuries of misrule, justly enraged at the interference of 
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foreign powers obtained by the misrepresentations of the emigrant 
nobility, and almost maddened at the atrocious threats of the e of 
Brunswick, wrecked their fury upon all of the class which had so lo 
oppressed them. Like a mountain torrent, the popular frenzy vubal 
headlong in its course, and like all wild outbursts of vengeance, swept 
away many friends, among a multitude of foes. May the — classes 
in | mm times take warning by this fearful example, and reform 
abuses in time, and wait not till the oppressed turn upon their oppres- 
sors, and add revenge to reformation. 

“Our regiment was ordered to the continent. It was with no good 
will I first drew my sword to suppress an effort for freedom however 
wild, but a soldier’s first duty is to obey. I need not dwell on that well 
known disastrous campaign. We were totally defeated at Fleurs; I 
saw my comrades fall around me, and after receiving a severe wound 
that disabled my sword arm, was taken prisoner: so ended my hopes, 
fevered by my wounds, and weak from loss of blood I became insensi- 
ble to my misfortunes, and for a time remembered nothing. When 
I recovered consciousness, I found myself in bed, and I suppose made 
some exclamation, for the curtain was opened and I perceived a lady 
standing by my bed side; she was past the prime of life, and sorrow 
had laid his heavy hand upon her brow, but there was an expression of 
calm resignation and sweetness that went to the heart, it seemed to me 
then the face of an angel. She spoke to me in good English, I would 
have asked some questions, but she laid her finger upon her lip to enjoin 
silence, and administering a cordial, again closed the curtains and left 
me to repose. My recovery was rapid, and in a week I was thought 
sufficiently recovered to leave my bed-room, and join the family. I had 
learned that I had been left for dead by the roadside when my fellow 

risoners were moved away, that a peasant returning from the neigh- 

uring town had found me, perceived some traces of life remaining, 
and given notice to my kind nurse, who had humanely received me, 
and resto e to life. 

“This lady was the wife of a Count St. Pol, who had nearly fallen a 
victim to the enraged populace, and had with difficulty made his escape, 
leaving behind his wife, and two daughters, their only children. Me- 
lanie and Celeste were two of the loveliest beings I ever beheld, not so 
much from regularity of feature, as from the pure affections and holy 
feelings that dwelt within their hearts and shone in their sweet faces. 
They were singularly alike ; if on Melanie’s cheek the rose was somewhat 
paler than on that of Celeste it was more transparent, and if her eyes 
were less brilliant they beamed forth with a still softer and more tender 
expression : early inured to misfortune their minds had been chastened 
and strengthened, and sorrow had bound them so closely together that 
it seemed as if but one spirit animated both; it was a beautiful sight 
those two fair girls! in that time and place they were like flowers bloom- 
ing in the midst of a wilderness ; ss | yet were there fiends in the form 
of men, who could mercilessly crush those tender flowers.— Well, well, 
I must not anticipate, but when I think of those sweet girls, fifty years 
fade away and I am young again. From the time of my recovery I was 
their constant companion, accompanying them in their walks, reading 
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to them and teaching them English. Madame St. Pol absorbed in anx- 
iety for her husband, took little notice of what was passing, but she had 
no cause to fear, I was only too much alive to the feeling, that with a 
sabre cut across my face, lame and broken spirited, I could be nothi 
but an object of compassion ; I soon, however, won their confidence for | 
also had been subdued by disappointment and sorrow ; and the broken 
down invalid was perchance a more valued friend, than the gay young 
soldier might have been. 

**One evening Melanie came bounding into the room with an expres- 
sion of happiness beaming in her countenance, such as I had never seen 
before. She threw her arms round her mother, exclaiming ‘ He is 
safe!’ From that hour the little circle assumed a cheerful aspect ; 
they had received news from their father of his safe arrival in England, 
and they now looked forward with hope to a time when they might 
join him and find a home in a foreign land, no matter where, if together. 

“Some weeks had passed away in happiness, interrupted only by re- 
ports of cruelties perpetrated in the large towns, when I observed a 
cloud over Celeste’s countenance, and an anxiety she seemed to wish to 
conceal. Sometimes, when not observed, a tear would steal into her 

e, and her lip quiver with some deep emotion ; at a sudden noise, or 
the sound of a strange footstep, she would start and turn pale, she no 
longer left the house. I sought her confidence, and at last drew from 
her the explanation of her distress. 

** At a little distance from their chateau lived a man of the name of 
Briss6t, whom we mg ng met in our rambles ; we had always avoided 
him when possible, they because he was suspected of being one of their 
father’s persecutors, and I for fear of detection. We had often observed 
him pas by the chateau, and lingering about as if endeavouring to 
watch the movements of its inmates; it might be partly prejudice, but 
I thought I had never seen a face on which villain was more distinctly 
written. Celeste had one day, it appeared, encountered this man, who 
had been watching for an opportunity of addressing her; he not only 
dared to urge a lawless suit, but at the same time told her that he 
knew of their correspondence with their father, and threatened her, if 
rejected, with the direst vengeance. She, of course, repulsed him with 
indignation, and he had left her, vowing revenge upon them all. ‘I 
care not what becomes of me,’ said the poor girl, bursting into tears, 
‘but my mother and Melanie, he cannot be so hard hearted as to in- 
jure them.’ I could give her little comfort, and though fearing the 
worst, was careful not to increase her anxiety. 

“ Alas! my fears were but too well founded : that afternoon, while I 
was in my chamber, a cry reached my ears ; I hurried down stairs, and 
found armed men filling the passage, Brissét es in the middle of 
the room with papers in his hand, looking with fiend-like triumph on 
Celeste, who had thrown herself on the fainting form of her mother 
lying at the betrayer’s feet; Melanie was standing by, her hands clasped, 
her eyes raised to the face of Brissét with an expression that would 
have softened any heart but his. 

“* He had taken advantage of the discovery of the girl’s correspondence 
with her father, to arrest them as disaffected to the government ; in 
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vain did Melanie offer to give up all their papers ; in vain were all pro- 
testations of their innocence ; in vain did Madame St. Pol plead for her 
children ; once I forgot my crippled state, and rushed upon the villain 
to fell him to the ground, but my arm fell powerless by my side, and 
the wretch did but scoff at my powerless rage. 

** Celeste,’ said he, ‘ say but the word and you and yours are safe.’ 
Melanie clasped her arms round her weeping sister. ‘Celeste,’ said 
she, ‘did not my father, when he blessed us at parting, say he could 
leave us nothing but our good name and each other’s love? and did we 
not then vow that nothing but death should part us? But death even 
is kind, for it will not divide us, and heaven will have merey on our 
mother!’ ‘ My sweet sister look up, your grief is worse than death.’ 
Celeste did look up, and I saw that all weakness had sed away. 

“ Brissot seized her arm; ‘has the world no charms for you?’ said 
he, ‘will you condemn yourself and sister to death, when a life not 
only of safety but of splendour is in your power? Be mine, I ask you 
once more, it is yet time, and these papers shall be destroyed.’ 
‘Never, never!’ exclaimed the unhappy girl, and with a cry of agony 
sank once more upon the ground. 

“ Brissdt was pale with rage. ‘ You have made your choice,’ said he 
ina hoarse voice, ‘your blood be on your own head.’ They were led 
away to . 

“In the morning sentence was pronounced ; Madame St. Pol was in 
court ; there was no hope, she knew there was none, and was fearfully 
calm. She passed the remainder of that day and next day at work on 
her children’s shrouds, I in watching. The following day Madame St. 
Pol was allowed to see her daughters in prison; I remained outside : 
the bell tolled, the square was crowded to excess, ranks of soldiers 
lined the place, and surrounded the scaffold. At last the prison gate 
was thrown open, and a murmur was heard from the assembled multi- 
tude, as the two girls appeared walking side by side. They were very 
pale ; on Melanie’s face there was an expression which seemed already 
of heaven. Madame St. Pol followed; not a groan or a tear esca 
her; she had prayed long and fervently for strength to support her 
dear ones to the end, and it was ted. I observed Celeste look 
up to the bright sun that shone above their heads, and a tear rolled 
down her donk. A little cloud was floating northward with the wind, 
she followed it with her eyes as it — in the horizon, and 
stretched out her arms with a convulsive sob. Was she thinking of her 
father, and of the happy re-union in that free land to which the va- 
pour-wreath was hastening? As the mournful procession reached 
the scaffold, there was a movement among the populace,—a hope of 
rescue flashed across my mind, but the soldiers were there in great 
strength, their arms clashed, and the people overawed fell back. Ma- 
dame St. Pol performed the last sad office for her children ; bound up 
their long glossy hair with her own hands, and blessed them as they 
knelt before her. I looked again, they were im each other’s arms. 
The bandage was placed over their eyes: I could look no more. A 
sound as of a stroke, then another, followed by a ery of horror from 
the multitude, told me that all was over. I carried Madame St. Pol 
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to her desolate home, and, in a few days, followed her to the grave. 
She could not survive the loss of her beloved ones. 

** Some time after I made my escape, and arrived safely in England. 
I made many inquiries after Count St. Pol, but was never able to ob- 
tain any information concerning him. 

** The old man ceased s ing for a while, and then added, ‘ Many 
years passed away since the occurrence I have just related, but I have 
never since seen the young and fair without a sigh for those once as 
fair and bright as any.’ As he concluded, a ray of light from the east 
broke into the room, and when the sun rose and lit up the apartment 
with his morning beams, the dresses and robes were hanging quietly 
on their accustomed pegs, and all was still as when I first entered the 
apartment. I rose from my seat, wondering at my strange adventure, 
and as I pursued my way homewards, resolved to return some other 
evening to revisit the nightly inhabitants of that mysterious ye 
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Threefold is the march of Time! 
Lingering comes the Future on ; 
Swift as arrow flies the Present ; 
Still and silent stands the Gone. 


No impatience, no entreaty 

Wins the LinGERER on its way ; 

No despair, no doubt, no pity 

Bribes the Fucitive to stay ; 

No enjoyment, no repentance 

Moves the Past to c its sentence. 


Would’st thou calm through life descend, 
Wise and blest thy journey end : 
The LinGereERr for counsel take, 
But not thy instrument to make ; 
Nor friendship on the Fuertive bestow ; 
Nor make the silent Past thy foe. 
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DR. TAYLOR’S LANCASHIRE.—THE LATE 
RIOTS AND THEIR CAUSES. 





Having hardly yet escaped from the anxiety and alarm which 
the late proceedings of the operative classes are calculated to 
induce, it may seem rather an unpropitious season to enter upon 
an examination of the state of society in which evils of such 
magnitude have arisen: we gain, however, in interest that 
which we lose in coolness. There is manifestly something in 
our position which demands the earnest attention of every think- 
ing man, and, whatever may be the causes which have led to 
the late crisis, persons of all classes, Whigs, Tories, and Radicals 
are alike concerned in preventing its recurrence. Lest, however, 
we might be suspected of any partiality in our views, we have 
taken as the alee of this article oj the text book to which 
we shall refer, the work of a gentleman already well known to 
our readers, an able and consistent friend to the manufacturing 
districts, yet by no means blind to the dangers which beset 
them; one, who having taken up their cause when it had few if 
any defenders, has lived to see them exerting a most powerful 
influence over the councils of the country ; and one whose present 
object has been “ to enlist public sympathy in favour of a noble 
and a suffering people.” 

We know that with certain politicians it has been fashionable 
to term the late movement AN INSURRECTION, and to represent 
all those who joined in it as republicans or Chartists; and if 
calling hard names could settle the question, we too might be 
disposed to deal forth hacknied phrases, and call y me ‘a strong 
government” to repress disorders, which ‘* must doubtless have 
proceeded from the wildest spirit of revolution.” 

We are, however, by no means believers in the truth of these 
assertions, and the most careful examination has led us to con- 
clude, that the, so termed, * insurrection” was not in its origin 
either chartist or republican, but simply the outbreak of a 
~ whose appeals for justice had been disregarded by the legis- 
ature, who, to use the words of their rulers, have fe * suf- 
fering under unexampled distress and privation,” who “ asked 
for bread and we gave them a stone,” among whom we *‘ sowed 
the wind and may reap the whirlwind.” 

It is no answer to this assertion to tell us, that advantage was 
taken by the political agitator of a crisis so unfavourable to his 
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views, and that resolutions in behalf of the charter were eventu- 
ally adopted by the different trades and their delegates. When 
men are starving they are very likely to have recourse to any 
measures, however wild, which may promise relief, and, feeling 
sorely their sufferings from bad legislation, they are naturally 
inclined to think that they could legislate better for themselves. 

At such a period when discontent long smouldering bursts at 
last into a flame, when hope protracted gives way to despair, 
and the madness of a strike is added to the previous calamrtfts 
of short work and reduced wages, the miserable operative, who 
for the purpose of obtaining food has parted with his furniture, 
his bedding, and his clothing,” ‘‘ whose soul is sick with the 
complaints of his starving wife and the crying of his hungry 
children,” (vide Mr. S. Forster’s letter) ‘sits down in a state 
of listless despondency, with a degree of dejection and apparent 
mental depression in his countenance and manner,” which can 
excite the commiseration even of a government commissioner, 
and is no doubt ready enough to become the desperate tool of 
the more wily apostles of sedition. That the Chartist leaders 
have taken advantage of the movement is undoubtedly true, but 
it is equally certain, that they were not in the first instance the 
originators of that movement, that the objects of the people were 
at first non-political, and that it was not until idleness and dis- 
order had produced their natural effects that the operatives were 
influenced by those who told them that they should {look not 
only for a present improvement in their condition, but for future 
security in the possession of legislative power. 

The movement began at Ashton, let us see what are the 
terms of the manifesto issued there by the operatives. 


“« The Voice of the People is the Voice of God’—To the Manufac- 
turers and Tradesmen of Ashton-under-Lyne—We, the operatives of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and its vicinities, in public meeting assembled, 
feel it our duty to tell you thus publicly, that such are our sufferings, in 
consequence of low wages and numerous other things, that we can no 
longer tamely submit to it. We therefore wish you to give us the same 
prices that we received in the year 1840. If you say you cannot pay it, 
it is time, you one and all, held a general consultation to find out the 
reasons why the labourer cannot be sufficiently remunerated for his la- 
bour ; for it is a divine maxim that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 
We solicit the co-operation of all classes of society to prevent the total 
annihilation of our commerce, and the ruin of the British empire. The 
following is the list of prices requested, the same as we received in 1840: 
Spinners—46 dozens ; weft, 2s. 24d. ; twist, 3s. per thousand hanks, 27 
dozens; twist, 3s. 7d. ditto: all sizes of wheels to be paid in proportion. 
—Rovers, the same as in 1840.—Weavers—22 picks, 21 inches, 72 reed, 
29 yards, 1s. 4d. per cut ; 19 ditto, 27 ditto, 72 ditto, 29 ditto, 1s. 14d. 
ditto ; 17 ditto, 27 ditto, 66 ditto, 29 ditto, 1s. 0$d. ditto ; 9-8’s of the 
same reeds were paid in proportion.—Dressers—7-8’s, 72 reed, 36’s first, 
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2$d. per cut ; and all other reeds in proportion for numbers of ends 
and twist.—Strippers and grinders—#£1. per week.—Twiners—100’s 
74d. per tb. on 270 spindles, paid for turning, 6d. per dozen.—Self-act- 
ing mules—408 spindles, 58's weft, 1s. 4d. per thousand; ditto, 33’s 
twist, 1s. 2d. ditto.—Twisters-in: 7-8 72 reed, 54d. per beam; 9-8 72 
ditto, 38 inches, 7d. per ditto ; 9-8 72 ditto, 42 ditto, 8d. per ditto.— 
Piecers, winders, reelers, press-frame tenters, and all other hands, to 
receive the same wages they received in 1840.” [After some statements 
as to the distress pervading the middle and working classes, the placard 
thus concludes :] “‘ We want an uniform price for the whole of the man- 
ufacturing districts ; and it is the interests of masters to have it, in order 
that one man cannot undersell another in the market. Much is said 
about over-production, and the markets being glutted; in order to obvi- 
ate the first, let us all work ten hours per day, and we are sure it will 
lessen the amount of goods in the market : the home consumption will 
also be considerably increased by increasing the wages of the labourer.— 
The Operatives of Ashton-under-Lyne.” 


Is there in this anything that savours of a political movement, 
or is it not throughout a movement for employment and wages 
only? That it was so considered by the inhabitants of the town 
eu. is evident from the following resolutions adopted by 
them :— 


“1. Resolved, that this meeting of shopkeepers, publicans, and 
others of this town, do immediately join the shopkeepers, publicans, 
and others of Stalybridge, Dukinfield, and the neighbourhood, in assist- 
ing the operatives to obtain a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.—2. 
That this meeting do sanction a subscription to defray the expenses in- 
curred by sending delegates to other towns, in order to raise the price 
of labour, and other expenses incurred by the committee.—3. That this 
meeting, having heard the statements of this deputation, and fully 
sympathising with the unparalleled distress which now prevails, do 
determine to do all in their power to bring the present difference of the 
masters and operatives to an amicable and equitable arrangement.” 


Let us add to this, the address of the shopkeepers’ committee, 
at a later period, which is perfectly consistent with all that pre- 
ceded it. 


“To the Operatives of Ashton-under-Lyne and the neighbourhood.— 
The meeting of the deputation, appointed to mediate between the mas- 
ters and workpeople, has taken place this afternoon. The mega 
of the people were laid before them, and were simply the following :— 
a desire to establish an uniform rate of wages and time throughout the 
whole manufacturing districts; and, with respect to the uniform rate of 
wages, the masters were agreeable, provided such uniformity could be 
secured, though they feared it would be impracticable. e masters 
wished the men to return to their work, and endeavour to bring up the 
other towns to their prices; in doing which, they might rely on the 
masters’ assistance, stating that they had no disposition to reduce 
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wi ; but, on the con , they would rather see an advance of wages 
dame further vodastion,-Vigued on behalf of the Deputation. 
JOS. FLETCHER, Chairman. 
Signed on behalf of the Shopkeepers and Tradesmen’s Committee, 
THOS. CARRELL, Chairman. 
JAS. R. HORNER. Hon. Sec. 


In the same spirit Mr. Ashworth is informed by the people, 
near Rochdale, that ‘they were willing to work, and that all 
they wanted was, a fair day’s wage for a fair day's work.” 

In Middleton, it was resolved ‘to remain out until the same 
prices for silk weaving and the same wages to other operatives 
were given as in 1840.” In Stockport the same words are used 
which had been repeated to Mr. Ashworth; and for the first two 
or three days in Manchester, similar language prevails. After- 
wards indeed, other objects were incorporated with the move- 
ment, for political, superadded to social discontent. 

It is no unimportant matter to trace these disorders to their 
causes, for the disease is only curable from an acquaintance with 
its origin, and we trust to show that the remedy is in some 
degree in our own hands. Meantime, let us see what was the 
condition and temper of these very districts, as it appeared to 
an intelligent observer but a short time previous to the outbreak. 


“IT have seen misery in many forms; I have been in the huts and 
hovels of Ireland, when my native land was visited with the fearful 
scourge of cholera; I have visited the cellars of Liverpool, where exist- 
ence assumes an aspect which ceases to be human; I have penetrated 
into the wynds and vennels of Glasgow, localities which would try to 
the uttermost the hardest of hearts and the strongest of stomachs ;—but 
nowhere have I seen misery which so agonized my very soul as that 
which I have witnessed in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire,” 

“The sturdy spirit of independence, which no race of mankind ever 
possessed in such superabundance as the men of Lancashire, still sur- 
vives ;— 

‘ The stately pine is still unbent, 
Though many a goodly bough is rent.’ 
But let me add, with bitter grief, that I cannot answer for the continu- 
ance of this noble quality. In Stockport it has at length given way, 
‘the stubborn neck is bended to the yoke;’ misery has demoralized 
an entire generation by depriving it of self-respect ; and if the present 
pressure continues, Bolton will also witness the crushing out and utter 
annihilation of all those moral qualities which it is the first of national 
duties to appreciate and encourage.” 


Again, 


“Groups of idlers stood in the streets (of Burnley); their faces 
haggard with famine, and their eyes rolling with that fierce and uneasy 
expression which I have often noticed in maniacs. I went up to some 
of them, and entered into conversation. They were perfectly 
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and communicative ; for the men of this part of Lancashire retain much 
of the sturdy independence of the ancient foresters ; they will go miles 
to do you a service, but they will not stir one inch to do homage to 
wealth or station. Each man had his own tale of sorrow to tell; their 
stories were not 


* The short and simple annals of the poor ;’ 


they were complicated details of misery and suffering, gradual in their 
approach and grinding in their results; borne, however, with an iron 
endurance such as the Saxon race alone displays, and with the sternness 
belonging to that noblest form of pride—the pride of independent labour. 
‘We want no charity, but employment,’ was their unanimous declara- 
tion ; and proofs of their truth were abundant in the anecdotes told and 
verified of men having travelled miles to obtain a job, however heavy 
the labour, and however wretched the remuneration.” 


In Colne I visited eighty-three dwellings, selected at hazard. 


“They were destitute of furniture, save old boxes for tables, and 
stools, or even large stones, for chairs ; the beds were composed of straw 
and shavings, sometimes with torn pieces of carpet or packing canvas 
for a covering, and sometimes without any kind of covering whatever. 
The food was oatmeal and water for breakfast ; flour and water, with a 
little skimmed milk, for dinner; oatmeal and water again for a third 
supply, with those who went through the form of eating three meals 
a-day. I was informed in fifteen families that their children went with- 
out the ‘ blue milk,’ or milk from which the cream had been taken, on 
alternate days. I was an eye-witness to children appeasing the cravings 
of the stomach by the refuse of decayed vegetables in the root-market. 
I saw a woman in the very last ay aad extenuation suckling an infant, 
which could scarcely draw a single drop of nutriment from her exhausted 
breast. I enquired the child’s age? Fifteen months. Why was it not 
weaned? Another mouth would be added to the number of those for 
whom the present supply of oatmeal was insufficient. I was told that 
there had been several instances of death by sheer starvation.” 


Let us conclude this painful part of our subject, by a quota- 
tion from the circular, describing the distress in Stockport, 
issued a short time since by a committee, consisting of the 
mayor, the rector, the clergy of all denominations, the alder- 
men, magistrates, and leading manufacturers of the town. 


“Families, two or three together, are crowding into one house, or 
leaving their cottages for cellars ; some are quitting their native land ; 
numbers, having exchanged all but the last articles of their wearing 
apparel for the means of sustaining life, are on the verge of destitution ; 
honest men, willing to work, are compelled, with their entire families, 
to become street mendicants, or to live, day by day, on the precarious 
charity of their neighbours ; and besides an increase of disease, arising 
in a great measure from a deficiency of food, many, it is to be feared, 
are literally starving to death.” 
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“‘T found Padiham equal to Colne in destitution, but infinitely worse 
in the desperation of its inhabitants. Moral endurance, universal or 
nearly so in Colne, was here scarcely to be found. At one house which 
I visited, the head of the family, on my giving sixpence to his poor sick 
child, said with a sarcastic sneer, ‘I am sure you are poor yourself, or 
you would not be charitable.’ In Colne, in Bolton, and in Burnley 
there was generally an absence of anger and violence in the recitals of 
suffering, but here teeth were set, hands were clenched, and curses of 
fearful bitterness pronounced with harrowing energy. ‘ We wait but 
for the word to begin,’ was stated broadly and openly by every hand- 
loom weaver or block-printer I met in the place, and the tone in which 
this declaration was uttered gave startling evidence of its sincerity, 
There was a reckless desperation about the aspect of misery in Padiham 
which was unlike anything I ever saw in Lancashire, but I doubt if it 
be more dangerous than the steady and fixed resolution to obtain a re- 
dress of real or imaginary grievances which I found among the people 
in Colne and Marsden. The destitution in all these places is much 
alike ; in all you may hear the same declaration that ‘things are worse- 
ning :’ in all, too, you may find something like a determination to effect 
a change, but in Padiham and its neighbourhood there are superadded 
aspirations for vengeance, and threats of retaliating wrongs on the head, 
of supposed oppressors. In Padiham I heard a man in the open streets 
go beyond even the violence of Burnley, and, amidst the cheers of some 
scores, express an eager hope that ‘Captain Swing would take command 
of the manufacturing districts.’ ” 


Such was the spirit of the people but a short time previous to 
the late disturbances, and if we contrast the spirit here exhibited 
with the tone and temper of the operatives, when turning out, a 
few short weeks afterwards, we cannot but be surprised at the 
remarkable moderation by which their proceedings were distin- 
guished. No injury was inflicted upon machinery,—no attack 
was made upon property,—no rich man was assaulted because 
he was a rich man, and his comforts and luxuries painfully 
contrasted with the destitution of the mechanic. Excepting in 
the Potteries, no attempt was made to introduce the dominion of 
Captain Swing, and even where force was used, only so much of 
it was executed as was 7 to accomplish their object, we 
grant an unlawful one, a general cessation from labour. Had the 
outbreak been originally a political one, it may justly be feared 
that the conduct of the operatives would have been of. a different 
character, that the desperation, remarked by Dr. Taylor, would 
not have vented itself in so harmless a manner; nor woulda 
war of the poor against the rich, have been so singularly un- 
productive in violence. 

The government commissioner will, we doubt not, find that 
the people were driven to their late folly by the pressure of dis- 
tress—that the movement was, in its origin, utterly unconnected 
with political discontent, though we know that the latter was 
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superadded to it, and that those who hoped to give it a political 
colouring failed, as they deserved to fail in the attempt. 

Those who are fools enough to be so gulled, may believe in 
the assertion that the League were the originators of a move- 
ment in which the working classes declared strongly, though 
we hope but fora time, against them; while the timid Whiggery 
of others may lead them to attribute to the Chartists a power far 
beyond that which events have proved them to possess. In 
truth nothing is more remarkable than the feebleness and inca- 

ity of the Chartist body, under circumstances which pas 

eld out to them a chance of success far superior to any whic 

is likely again to befal them. With the great body of the ope- 
ratives in open combination against their employers—with the 
minds of the people alienated almost equally from the govern- 
ment and the middle classes—under the excitement of accumu- 
lating privations, and still more alarming prospects—with all the 
stimulants to folly supplied by idleness and hunger, they were 
unable to make a single move in advance, and even among their 
chosen representatives were found, to use their own words 
‘hesitation, weakness, want of confidence, and indecision, toge- 
ther with a total deficiency in the courage, the energy and the 
determination so essentially necessary to the carrying out of 
their objects.” The Northern Star itself seemed utterly igno- 
rant what course to recommend, and foresaw that the event 
“would have a great tendency to dispirit the people ; to damp 
their ardour in the movement, and to throw seriously back the 
charter agitation,” and even the affectionate adjurations of Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor failed in producing any effect, though he be- 
sought the people ‘if he had any weight with them, and if his 
name had not fost its wonted charm, to foster the opportunity 
which faction had given them to accomplish their Charter.” 

This utter prostration of Chartist influence will, we trust, be 
attended with beneficial results. ‘The working people must now 
be convinced how utterly powerless they are > tai to 
relieve their present distresses, still more to work out their 
political redemption. ‘They must begin to doubt the infallibility 
of those who teach them to look with distrust upon the efforts 
now made to abolish commercial restrictions, and finally, tracing 
effects to their causes, they will, we doubt not, discover that * the 
unjust and inhuman corn law is the main cause of the evils 
which affect the industrial community, destroying the profits of 
manufacturers, reducing the wages of the working men, and 
bringing beggary and ruin upon a large portion of our country- 
men ;” while all classes must be convinced that ‘‘ there can be no 
guarantee for the peace of society, or for the security of life 
and property, whilst large masses of the people are sinking 
into a state of abject destitution.” 
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Believing then that the late outbreak had its origin in the 
daily increasing wretchedness of the people—our best efforts 
should be directed to the abolition of those laws, which render 
food dear while they diminish employment, and which thus at 
once increase the expenses and olen the income of the opera- 
tion. But this is not sufficient, other measures are necessary in 
a state of things admitted on all hands to be pregnant with dan- 
ger to every class of the manufacturing community, and these 
measures should aim at establishing a closer identification of 
interest between the employer and the employed, and a union 
of both against the common enemy. We are sorry to be unable 
to agree with Dr. Taylor in his estimate of the extent to which 
this identification has taken place, though we fully concur in the 
belief of its importance, the arguments in proof of which he 
has stated with great force and precision, 


_ My precise object,” he says, ‘is to show that the factory system 
directly makes it the interest of the manufacturer that his operatives 
should not only be good workmen, but good men; and that he is strin- 
gently coerced by circumstances to be very attentive to the health, the 
intelligence, and the morals of the persons he employs. It will be no 
answer to my argument that some manufacturers have neglected these 
points of interest and duty: I know that they have, but I further know 
that they have paid dearly for their delinquency. The luxuries of vice 
have been purchased by ruin. In all ages of the world, and in all classes 
of society, profligacy has been found to interfere with the right exercise 
of the calculating powers ; but their business requires the manufacturers 
to be tolerably shrewd mathematicians, and they rarely fail to work out 
a moral problem, when the rules for its solution are very obviously 
‘according to Cocker.’ They are not a body of saints, but neither are 
they a body of blockheads ; and they are not very likely to be gratuitous 
profligates for the mere purpose of becoming martyrs. 

Let us first take the question of health. Now, there is nothing more 
certain than that bad health will produce bad work, both in quantity 
and quality. It would be ruinons to resolve the injured articles into 
their original state. Ground may be fresh ploughed, and land a second 
time sown; but there has been no instance of re-twisting yarn or re- 
weaving calico. Hence it is the direct interest of employers to do all 
in their power to preserve their operatives from disease. It must be 
borne in mind that those engaged in factories are not mere labourers : 
they are strictly and truly educated labourers, whose training has cost 
something. The proprietor cannot treat them like negroes: he cannot, 
when he has worked out one, go into the market and purchase a fresh 
supply ; and consequently, if 4 permits any waste of human life, he 
consents to a waste of his own capital: no small portion of it is inves- 
ted in the lives of his workmen, and he is only securing the safety of 
his outlay, when he bestows attention on their physical condition. He 
is interested in their forming habits of cleanliness, for their neglect of 
necessary ablution would spoil the productions of their hands; and I 
need not say that personal neatness is always conducive to the preser- 
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vation of health. Neither the cotton-spinner nor the calico-printer can 
take a host of Irish immigrants to gather in his harvest, and dismiss 
them, when their task is complete, without bestowing a thought on 
whence they came or whither they are gone. The wealth invested in a 
factory is utterly inapplicable to any other purpose: it must be worked 
for the special manufacture to which it was originally devoted, or be 
wholly lost. The machinery of a cotton-mill cannot be applied to grind- 
ing corn, cutting nails, or sawing timber: it will spin yarn, and it will 
do nothing else. The landed proprietor may change from tillage to 
pasturage, and from pasturage to tillage: the merchant may quit the 
tobacco trade for the timber trade, and career round the globe to place 
after place without injuring his capital by such a transfer of exports and 
imports: but the investment in a factory once made can never be with- 
drawn: it must exist as it is, or it must perish. 

“From this condition of factory investment there results a great 
degree of certainty for the employment of the operative. A landlord 
may clear his estate with profit, but a factory capitalist cannot discharge 
his operatives without ruin. He must often work his mills at a positive 
loss, or he will not only lose the interest on the capital he has invested, 
but also deteriorate the capital itself, as rust destroys his machinery, 
and the moth consumes his materials. In any temporary crisis the 
factory labourer may generally calculate on escaping with comparative 
safety ; but if the crisis be prolonged, if the losses on production begin 
to exceed the amount of losses which would result from deterioration of 
property, the consequences will be rendered more fatal, and the ruin 
more extensive, by the very circumstances which have delayed its arri- 
val. The manufacturers must continue to produce, or cease to exist : 
they will go on to the very last, hoping against hope, forcing a sale here 
and making a sacrifice there, until in the continued depression, their 
capitals are exhausted, their stocks are thrown upon a market already 
over-crowded, the price of all similar productions at once falls far below 
all possible chance of remuneration, and those whose capitals were still 
available are unable to sustain the additional stock of depreciation, and 
all are involved in one common ruin. Thus, while the factory operative 
has the best chance for a continued demand for his labour, he is also 
menaced with the worst evils whenever that demand may be withdrawn.” 


It is of the utmost importance that views of this nature should 
be urged at present upon the attention both of the manufac- 
turers and the operatives. ‘The seditious and evil designing are 
continually representing to the latter, that the employer is an 
unfeeling and remorseless tyrant, whose only object is to grind 
them to the dust, and who is anxiously on the look out for eI 
pretext to diminish the pittance earned by their sweat and toil. 
If the working man is to look not with suspicion, but with con- 
fidence upon the mill-owner, he must feel assured that it is the 
interest of the latter not to depress, but to elevate him. 


It is not less certain that injurious suspicions will arise when this 
identity of interest is ostentatiously thrust out of sight by one side or 
the other. Manufacturers, ashamed of their order, were still more 
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likely to be ashamed of the relations which their position established 
between them and the order immediately below them. They virtually 
abandoned their position, and thus threw all the existing relations into 
confusion. The operatives, thus abandoned by their natural guides, 
were left free to follow any leaders that offered,—Unionists, Chartists, 
and political adventurers of every grade and description. Up to the 
commencement of the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, there was a dangerous 
and increasing chasm between the employers and the employed.” 


Much of that alienation of feeling which the operatives have 
hitherto manifested towards their employers has undoubtedly 
arisen from a persuasion in the part of the former, that their 
wages have been unnecessarily, and therefore cruelly and un- 
justly, pressed down by the latter; and the whole tory press, 
daily, weekly, and quarterly, has for a considerable time back 
laboured with a characteristic malignity of purpose to strengthen 
that erroneous persuasion, and to » etl ae its subjects to an 
outbreak, such as that which we have recently witnessed. For 
the existence of this state of feeling, we are no doubt chiefly 
indebted to that aristocratic government which, to maintain its 
monstrous usurpations, has taken care to withhold education from 
the people. An instructed artisan would not fall into a mistake 
so injurious to himself. He would perceive that the price of 
labour (wages) is as much a matter of bargain as the price of 
sugar; that the purchaser of labour has just as much command 
over its price as the purchaser of sugar has over the price of that 
article, and no more; that the value of labour does in fact de- 
pend entirely upon the proportion between the quantity of 
labour in the market and the demand for that labour—in other 
words, as an intelligent ‘fustian jacket” put it to Dr. Taylor, 
‘‘ when two masters are looking for one man, wages will be 
high, but when two men are looking for one master they will 
be low, and that’s all about the matter.” He would perceive 
that in any approach to the latter condition of things, the 
workmen themselves would beat down wages by under bidding 
one another for work. He would observe, as a matter of fact, 
that wages are always highest when there is a good demand for 
the ssakeets of industry, and never decline but when that de- 
mand falls off; and therefore whenever he found that there was 
a redundancy of hands, and a fall of wages, his first enquiry 
would be, what causes are in operation limiting the demand for 
commodities ? That enquiry would lead him to see that what- 
ever renders food dear, or in other words high in exchangeable 
value, as compared with all other productions, must, by leaving 
the great body of the people less to spend in these other produc- 
tions, be one of the causes he is seeking; he would then have 
no difficulty in perceiving that laws enacted for the purpose of 
hindering the importation of food, have necessarily the effect of 
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enhancing its comparative value, and of aggravating the like 
effect from unfavourable seasons; he would see too, that inas- 
much as whatever is brought in from abroad must be paid for 
by home productions, so to whatever extent restrictive laws pre- 
vent the importation of food, to that extent they prevent 
likewise, the exportation of the productions of our mills and work- 
shops. He would thus get at the causes both natural and 
artificial of the existing depression, and would be anxious to 
unite with his fellow sufferer the capitalist, in endeavouring to 
obtain the removal of those which are artificial, thereby dimin- 
ishing also the effect of such as are natural and unavoidable. 
Happy would it be for both parties were this the case. The 
ground cleared of the falsehoods and prejudices which produced 
that disastrous confusion, in the midst of which those who ought 
to have acted as allies were seen in fierce conflict, instead of 
being bound together by a clearly perceived and strongly felt 
common interest, to make a pA ome movement upon the 
real enemy of both, now brought distinctly and nakedly in view, 
which would be altogether irresistible. A few enlightened capi- 
talists have done something towards the achievement of this 
‘consummation devoutly to be wished,” by the unvarying mani- 
festation of a friendly interest in the well-being of their me bya 
confidential explanation of the reasons for any reduction of wages 
that might be necessary, and by the dissemination among them 
of cheap publications, conveying sound economical knowledge. 
The Anti-Corn Law League has accomplished much in this 
way by its multitudinous tracts, its lectures, the agitation which 
it has created, and the parliamentary debates, which it has 
forced on. But still the notion prevails that the rate of wages 
depends on the will of the employers. ‘This infatuated and 
abortive turn-out is the offspring of that notion. All the mani- 
festoes and resolutions put forth on this occasion are pervaded 
by that delusive and mischievous notion, and until this chimera 
is dispelled unity of action between masters and men cannot 
possibly be expected. 

We agree with Dr. Taylor in the belief, that the league has 
done much “ to bridge over the chasm,” and by associating with 
the masters, many of the better class of operatives has paved 
the way to a more extensive and permanent union, The 
strongest proof of this is, the opposition which it has experi- 
enced from those advocates of physical force, who were unwill- 
ing that ‘the elements of insurrection should be wrested from 
their hands.” But if something has been done, there remains 
yet much to be accomplished. ‘The accumulation of capital in 
kate masses has (we again regret to differ from Dr. Taylor) a 
direct tendency to conceal the identity of interest between the 
manufacturer and the workman. ‘The greater number of hands 
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a mill employs, and the more powerful the mechanical aids to 
which it has recourse, the more insignificant the general pros- 
perity will each individual operative becomes in his own eyes, as 
well as in those of his employer. His first thought will be, 
as it has been, to associate others with himself, and to array 
a mass of trained labour against machinery and capital. It is 
no easy thing to counteract this tendency, nor indeed will it be 
possible to do so, until the manufacturers interest themselves 
more directly in the personal welfare and comforts of their 
workmen. em not every one, acquainted with an agricultural 
district, know well, that the influence of the landlord is propor- 
tionate to his personal intercourse with his tenants, and to the 
share which he and his family takes in their domestic arrange- 
ments, their joys and sorrows. It is not easy to induce Dick 
Gibbons to turn out against the Squire, if the Squire has been 
accustomed to look in frequently on Dick as he passed, and has 
sympathized with him on his son John’s prosperity, or his son 
James’s misfortunes. Mistress Gibbons too, would be ‘ main 
sorry, that Dick and the Squire should have a falling out, for 
the Squire’s lady was uncommon kind, when the family had the 
fever, and told her the other day, that little Will would turn out 
a great scholar yet, and be a credit to her bringing up.” It 
is idle to suppose, that even high payments will bind together 
in affection, members of the human family at large, any more 
than a large Christmas present can attach a boy to some distant 
relation, whom he seldom sees and never sympathizes with. 

The manufacturing operative and his family are flesh and 
blood like others, and if their employers would but use ‘the 
legitimate influence” which their property and position puts 
into their hands to strengthen the ties that should bind them 
together, we should have very few instances of a vindictive 
opposition to their wishes, and no ‘immense concourse of 
men, women, and children, hooting, hissing, and yelling most 
vociferously, the women uttering the most exciting language, 
and encouraging the men,”—as was the case in the late 
riots. Wherever, in truth, the principles we advocate are acted 
upon, we find the operatives, to use Dr. Taylor’s words, 
‘stringently ruled by their own consent; they feel that the 
government they are under, works in all its parts for the promo- 
tion of their own interests; their obedience is complete, because 
it is **a reasonable service:” he might have added, that the 
affections, as well as the reason are interested in its continu- 
ance. 

We know that there is a difficulty in carrying out in large 
towns, such as Manchester, the system which has produced 
ate fruits wherever attempted in isolated factories; and we 
nave been told how impossible it is to establish any ties between 
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masters, and workmen who are continually transferring their 
labour from one mill to another. We grant that there is some 
strength in the objection; but in the first place, were any ties 
once established, the operatives would not be so ready as they 
now are to change their employers; and secondly, that union 
which cannot be connected by individual exertion, should be 
effected by combination. The Manchester mill-owner, for 
instance, cannot well become acquainted with the domestic 
arrangements of his numerous adherents, though much more 
might be done even in this way than is suspected, but he might 
join with other mill-owners to throw open to the people enjoy- 
ments and recreations at present beyond their reach. He can 
ye to them the gardens to which he subscribes; he can pur- 
chase for them cricket-grounds and bowling-greens; aye, and 
secure good conduct in their attendance; he can provide them 
with comfortable news-rooms, and books of amusement and 
instruction ; he can be present at, and take share even with his 
family in their tea-parties, and dancing ; he can cultivate their 
tastes and their hearts, and wherever he does so, he will find 
them better workmen and better men. Above all, he can 
‘*succour the fatherless and widow in their affliction,” and build 
2 for himself an enduring influence in the hearts of those 
whom he has comforted in sickness and in sorrow. 

The calumnies of Mr. Farrand are now scouted as they de- 
serve, but there is a wide difference between being not deserving of 
reprobation, and being worthy of praise. The manufacturer 
has not yet done his duty—we trust that he may soon do so. 
A lesson has been just taught us, which, if we read it aright, 
speaks trumpet-tongued of the dangers of disunion between the 
upper and lower classes in these districts. Let us set ourselves 
strenuously to remedy the evil at its souree—our reward will be 
in proportion to our exertions. 

t may be said that in the foregoing observations we have 
thrown the blame upon the higher deenat only.— We have done 
so because we think it is our own fault that the affections of the 
people should have been alienated from us. The people were 
wrong in the way in which they gave vent to that alienation. Let 
us deal with the working classes, as clear headed and right 
hearted fellow men; let our monetary arrangements with them 
be regulated by no capricious, and above all by no merely selfish 
cutie let us act upon those a a, fi of justice and 
charity which we have advocated above, and we shall soon regain 
that influence which by our folly we have delegated to the quack 
politician and the dishonest demagogue. hen this has been 
done, but not until then, we may hope to unite all in one com- 
mon league against a common enemy, the monopolist, whether 
of political or of commercial advantages. 
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“It is strange,” writes Dr. Taylor, ‘to see such a powerful interest 
as that of the northern manufacturers of England exhibiting, from the 
mere want of unity and combination, all the helplessness and feebleness 
of infancy, tottering about for support from one side to the other ; now 
resting on this party, now leaning on that ; shouting for one name to- 
day, and huzzaing for another to-morrow ; without discovering that it 
is far better able to stand by itself than any one of the interests to 
which it has recourse for support. 

**The northern manufacturers form neither a class, an order, nor any 
distinct or distinguishable body in the country, and they have only 
themselves to blame for their anomalous position. They have chosen 
to fritter away their power, and to no small extent their respectability, 
by cutting themselves into sections, enlisted under the banners of 
various political leaders, unconnected with the manufactures, and for 
the most part very ignorant of all manufacturing concerns. The pre- 
sent state of things could not possibly have existed had the northern 
manufacturers been associated together for the protection and advance- 
ment of their mutual interests ; if they had been formed into an organic 
body thirty years ago, corn-laws would not have existed, aud, if their 
organization had been complete a few years ago, corn-laws would ere 
now have been repealed. 

‘One of the greatest blessings which the League will have conferred 
on the community—not second in importance to the repeal of the corn- 
laws themselves—is, that it will show to themselves the strength of the 
manufactures when their order stands alone, asserting the individuality, 
the importance, and I do not hesitate to add the nobility, of its exist- 
ence.” 


Incomplete as its organization has been, and must necessarily 
have been, as it was only called into existence by temporary 
causes, 


‘It has given a most signal proof of the great influence which the 
manufacturing interest can exercise when it appeals to the nation in its 
own strength and its own individuality. It has shown that men can do 
much when ‘they stand by their order,’ and that they are powerless 
and feeble when they stand by any other. 

‘The present state of things could not possibly have existed had the 
northern manufacturers been associated together for the protection and 
advancement of their mutual interests ; if they had been formed into an 
organic body thirty years ago, corn-laws would not have existed, and, if 
their organization had been complete a few years ago, corn-laws would 
ere now have been repealed.” 


This is good and wholesome doctrine and cannot be urged too 
strongly. Our enemies are powerful, numerous, and combined. 
Union alone can give us the strength necessary to resist them ; 
but the contest is not only aon ani but dangerous, until we 
have rallied our scattered forces, and have ‘bridged over the 
chasm” which separates the employer from the employed. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


STABAT MATER. 


The principal, indeed the only, musical novelty has been the Srabat Mater, 
of Rossini; a work, which although it is said to be the latest production of 
that great master, has nevertheless been written at least eight years. Our readers 
are already aware, that in Paris, its performance was attended by the most 
enthusiastic demonstrations of delight, which continued unabated during nearly 
twenty representations; and its success in London would have fallen little short, 
had the proprietor of the score, for the time being, been more reasonable in his 
demands for its use. His terms, however, were so ludicrously exorbitant, as to 
amount to a prohibition. Week after week passed on; the season was drawing to a 
close, and the holder of the score appeared to be inexorable: at length an arrange- 
ment was made at the eleventh hour, with Mr. Mitchell of Bond Street, who, 
with the German Company and Signor Mario, the tenor at the Queen’s Theatre, 
gave a limited number of performances at the St. James’s Theatre. By this time, 
the manager of the Italian Opera house had succeeded in procuring a copy of the 
score (it is said) from Troupenas of Paris, the purchaser of the work ; and the two 
performances ran on together; those at Her Majesty’s Theatre continuing till the 
close of the season, We have heard from a party, fully competent to judge, that 
had this beautiful work been produced at the commencement of the season, the 
Lessee of the Opera house would have cleared nearly £2000. by the speculation, 
and Signor Gabussi, who held the score for this country, by acceding to the terms 
proposed to him, would have received £800 for his share. What were the profits 
of the tardy arrangement? ‘“‘ Radix malorum est cupiditas,” saith the preaching 
Pardonere on his pilgrimage to Canterbury. 

The Stabat Mater of Rossini has created much controversy, with contrariety 
of opinion, among musicians : this must be expected of every such work, great and 
original, both in character and construction. Rossini’s theatrical music, some 
thirty years since, produced the same effect among the old-school men in this 
country: and we—then young, but nursed in the old-school, could look upon him 
as a writer of florid passages only for theatrical exhibitors. We cannot yet consider 
him a composer for the Tragic Muse,—we cannot feel with one critic, that his 
Otello is “‘ severe writing ;’’—but in Comedy—in writing to the effervescence of 
animal spirits, he appears to us to have no competitor even. The nearest approach 
he has heretofore made towards the grand in conception (according to our 
feelings) is in the opening chorus to the ‘‘ Mose in Egitto”—the chorus upon the 
darkness: and some of the movements in his ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ have convinced 
us, that he possesses a noble feeling for the sublime and beautiful in his art: of 
the ‘‘ Beautiful,” even his objectors award him his due. 

One inestimable quality in this work is, that there is not a Bar throughout 
which is not purely vocal in character: no one possesses so complete a knowledge 
of the capabilities of the human voice, and appropriate writing for it as Rossini : 
hence, we have no fiddle passages—no heart-breaking divisions —all-but impossible 
to achieve, and when accomplished, producing an ungratifying result. Enormous 
difficulties have been, of late years, too much the “sine qua non” in musical 
science: grace, rationality—Nature in short, has been compromised by eccentri- 
cities—not to say quackeries. Let not the reader, however, who aspires only to 
sing or play difficult music, imagine for a moment that he will encounter nothing 
but plain sailing in the ‘‘ Stabat Mater:” one thing both singer, player and hearer 
may be assured of, that they will give or receive a very limitedi dea of its exquisite 
beauties, unless it be performed with absolute mastery, and recognition of the 
composer’s intention and feeling; a result which we understand was satisfactorily 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre, where the fine voice of Staudig] was heard to 
full advantage in the bass part, and which we ourselves can vouch for at the Italian 
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Opera, with Rubini’s perfect mastery of his art, the high cultivation of Persiani, 
and the grand conception of Lablache. The most perfect specimen of concerted 
singing we ever recollect to have heard, was upon that occasion, in the unaccom- 
panied quartett, ‘‘ Quando corpus morietur ;’—the just combination of tones, the 
simultaneous pressure upon the emphatic notes, the varied shades of crescendo, 
and diminuendo, were indeed a complete example of vocal accomplishment, with 
unanimity of purpose. The whole performance could scarcely have been surpassed, 
when produced under the direction of the composer himself, at Bologna; although 
we were informed by a professor who was then present, that the young and superb 
tones of Clara Novello, with her great increase of knowledge in her art, the beau- 
tiful voice of Ivanoff, and the correct judgment of the Count Belgioioso, a dis- 
tinguished dilettante, with a chorus that had been drilled every day for a month, 
left nothing to be desired. 














SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Hypravutic RAILWAY; BEING A CAREFULLY DIGESTED, BUT PLAIN STATE- 
MENT OF THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED, AND IMPEDIMENTS REMOVED, IN 
ESTABLISHING HypRAULIC PROPULSION ON RaiLways. By J. G. SHuTTLE- 
WORTH, THE Patenter. London: J. Weale, High Holborn. 


We have read with some interest Mr. Shuttleworth’s description of his proposed 
Railway, and though we do not consider the plan very feasible, we cheerfully 
accord to the inventor the praise of high ingenuity and great diligence. We 
think it only fair however to state, that several writers more conversant per- 
haps than ourselves with such subjects, have expressed a decidedly favourable 
opinion of the feasibility of the scheme. We must, therefore, recommend all who 
are interested in such matters, to read the pamphlet and judge for themselves. 

When we inform our readers that this ‘‘ carefully digested” statement, occupies 
100 octavo pages, and that the descriptive drawing has 119 letters and figures of 
reference, they will understand why we must decline the attempt of describing it, 
in the very limited space we can afford. 

The plan proposed is, as the name imports, a method of propelling Railway 
trains by the pressure of waterin pipes. Mr. S. recommends a pipe of 12 inches 
diameter, through which water is to be forced with a pressure of six atmospheres, 
either by a perpendicular column of 198 feet, or by forcing it into a large air vessel 
with proportionate pressure. As it would probably be impossible, at any rate excced- 
ingly wasteful of power, to drive water through a long length of pipe, at the requisite 
velocity, Mr. S. proposes to confine it to lengths of about 70 yards only. He intends 
to lay down the propulsion-pipe for 70 yards, to allow then an interval of 150 
yards, and then another length of 70, and then an interval and so on. At the 
commencement of each length of propulsion-pipe is to be a large air vessel, into 
which the water is to be forced, conveyed slowly by a common pipe from the 
engine pump or water head, and from which it will be forced by the elasticity of 
the compressed air, when the train arrives. Through the propulsion-pipe a travelling 
piston passes which is connected with the leading truck of the train by a flat plate, 
passing through a slot cut along the top of the pipe, which is clossed by a flexible 
wedged-shaped thick caoutchouc strap, which renders the pipe behind the piston 
water-tight. Mr. S. expects that the train will acquire sufficient momentum, by 
being driven by water pressure for 70 yards, to carry it over the interval of 150 
yards, when it will receive a fresh impulse. Which expectation he bases upon Dr. 
Lardner’s experiments at the Sutton incline. The water is admitted at the com- 
mencement of each length of propulsion-pipe, by a valve, which is opened by the 
train itself on its arrival, and closes on its departure from that portion of the line. 
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ini, Mr. Shuttleworth very properly answers in anticipation the objection that might 
ted be urged: Whynot try this plan by model? To try it on a small model would 
m.- prove nothing,—on the large scale it could not be tried, except at an expense 
the which it is hardly fair to call upon the inventor to incur. 
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DisTREsS IN MANCHESTER.—EVIDENCE (TABULAR AND OTHERWISE) OF THE STATE 
or THE LABOURING CLAssEs IN 1840—42. By JosepH ApsHEap. London: 

Henry Hooper. 1842. 

We much regret that we have not space to do full justice to this admirable and 
well timed pamphlet. It contains a brief summary of evidence obtained by the 
agents of the relief committee, which in 1840 undertook the responsible task of dis- 
tributing a sum of nearly four thousand pounds in alleviation of the sufferings of a 
large mass of our working population. 

‘* The investigation was pursued with the most anxious desire on the part of 

= its conductors, to arrive at the exact truth, there being no purpose to serve therein 
“a but the due apportionment of individual relief, as determinable by the aggregate 
= amount of privation ascertained to exist. With a view to test the returns, there- 
1 fore, which were made to the Relief Committee by the agents employed in collect- 

ing the information, reference was made, in a variety of ways, to returns on the 
sed state of the labouring population which had been made under other auspices and 
lly with other immediate objects; and the result in all cases was, a full confirmation 
Ve of the substantial accuracy—in some cases the correspondence was surprising—of 
er- the records of poverty and want furnished to the Relief Committee.” The infor- 
ble mation thus obtained has been extended and classified by Mr. Adshead, whose 
ho character is an ample guarantee for its entire trustworthiness. 

The examination embraced about one-third of the entire population of Man- 

ies chester, and a most gloomy picture of their condition it presents. The condition 
of of 10,132 families was examined, consisting of 45,591 persons, of whom 16,900 
it, were children under, and 9,030 children above twelve years of age; of these 2040 
families, or about one-fifth, lived in cellars, ‘‘ most of them neither drained nor 
ay soughed. They are consequently damp—are always liable to be flooded—and are 
1es almost entirely without the means of ventilation, having rarely any outlets but the 
es, door and window at the one side, and these almost hid below the level of the 
sel street.” 
d- ** And not always are these abodes of squalor and poverty, whether cellars or 
ite ground-floor habitations, occupied by the members of one family alone. Fre- 
ids quently different families occupy opposite corners of the same room, the sexes being 
50 no further separated than by the few feet of space which lie between their respect- 
he ive beds of straw. This state of things has come under my own observation 
\to repeatedly, in visiting the habitations of the poor. Six or eight persons have I 
he witnessed inhabiting a damp cellar, males and females congregated together, with 
of a line hung along the hovel for the use of the inmates, upon which were suspended, 
ng indiscriminately, their torn and dirty apparel; with other scenes of a nature too 
te, disgusting for recital.” 
le “‘1t would be impossible to over-state the moral and social evils arising from 
on this state of things. The domestic decencies must be utterly unknown where ha- 
by bits like these prevail; and every barrier against profligacy in its coarsest form 
50 must be broken down.” 
yr. ‘In a Parliamentary Report relative to the sanatory regulations of towns, it is 
m - observed that ‘ where there are children of both sexes, mere decency requires four 
he rooms,—three for sleeping and one for daily use. These are the /east that are suf- 
be ficient to afford an average family the house room necessary for decency.’ Four 
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rooms the ‘ least that is sufficient,’ while thousands of families in this town—and 
tens of thousands in the whole kingdom—have but one room, and that a hovel of 
the most wretched kind, for all purposes of life !”” 

Mr. Adshead next proceeds to show the extent of the pledging system. 
A very interesting Table from returns obtained by Sir Thomas Potter, shows 
that 2,000 families, with an average income of 5s. 34d. per week, or 1s. 23d. per 
head, held 22,417 pawn tickets, for articles on which they had borrowed £2,780 
14s. 4d. Other returns, obtained from the Town Mission, confirm the substantial 
accuracy of the above. Next follow some touching examples of the privations to 
which the poor are driven by the stern pressure of necessity ; stripping themselves 
of all comfortable or even decent apparel, to still fora moment the cravings of 
hunger. We would gladly quote from these, but want of space forbids. 

Chapter III is most usefully occupied with narratives of individual suffering, ob- 
tained principally from the reports of the Town Mission. Complete answers, in- 
deed, they are to those who assert that the accounts of the sufferings of the poor 
have been exaggerated: in many of these cases exaggeration would be impossible ; 
answer of this sort is the more valuable, because unintentional. One of the re- 
porters mentions a case of a man who had become maniacal; his wife, not unrea- 
sonably, attributed his condition entirely to the want of food. ‘Their only income 
was the wages of a boy who worked at a factory ; these wages, at the present high 
price of provisions, would not supply the boy alone with sufficient food; his mo- 
ther said that he more frequently returned to his work without tasting food than 
with a tolerable meal. Her husband had at first, when his own work entirely 
failed, refused to taste the food purchased with his son’s wages, which he insisted 
should be reserved for him; but since his intellect had become deranged he seized 
and devoured with greediness whatever food came within his reach. The poor wife, 
whose lamentation it was distressing to hear, seemed sinking under an accumula- 
tion of sorrows. Our very hearts bled within us at the sight of the wretchedness 
we could not relieve.” Well might their hearts bleed at such innocent suffering, 
well might their blood boil at the legislative crime of which it is the consequence. 
We might, with advantage, go on extracting such cases, till nearly the whole pam- 
phlet was transferred into our pages, and perhaps should do so did we not hope 
that our readers have now seen enough to determine them to read the whole them- 
selves. We must not, however, conclude our notice without referring to the very 
excellent letter by Dr. Howard, on the medical view of the question, of which we 
hardly know whether its science or its philanthropy should be more admired. 





THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 


THE DEMAND FOR AN ADVANCE OF WAGES. 


The small degree of improvement in the demand for yarns and manufactured 
goods, and in the prices of most descriptions, which we noticed in our last Report, 
(July 25,) was barely maintained through the succeeding week. We had, however, 
satisfactory accounts by the Indian Mail, as to the quantities of our fabrics that 
were selling at Calcutta; and a good deal «f business in foreign produce, which had 
lain in abeyance during the discussion of the Tariff, was gradually disposed of, thus 
liberating the means of purchasing our manufactures, and pressing into a short 
space of time an amount of transactions, which would otherwise have been spread 
over a longer period. These favourable circumstances, and more especially the 
fineness of the weather, and the cheering state of the corn and potato crops, were 
giving rise to an increase of purchases in goods and yarns, and to a slight upward 
tendency of prices, when the general turn-out of hands commenced on the 8th of 
August: this event quite unsettled the market, and for some days the buyers and 
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sellers were equally at a loss what todo. As the stoppage of mills proceeded, how- 
ever, and the obstinate character of the movememt became more apparent, producers 
rose rapidly in their prices; and at this moment 7 or 8 per cent in yarns, and 12 
to 14 per cent in cloths, above the low rates of six or seven weeks back, are obtained. 
The anxiety to purchase is evident, and the few who hold stocks are seizing this 
opportunity to clear them out. There is much bustle,—more bustle indeed than 
actual business, for there is little of any thing on hand to dispose of. 

Previously to the turn-out, cotton wool had gradually risen in value, under the 
rather free purchases of the trade, and an increasing business on the part of specu- 
lators. Since the turn-out, fair quantities have continued to be taken by the former, 
and for some days back the latter have operated largely. On Wednesday last, 
(the 24th,) the sales amounted to the extraordinary quantity of 12,000 bales. The 
average advance upon the lowest prices is now 15 to 17 per cent., taking away from 
the manufacturer more than half, and from the spinner nearly the whole, of the addi- 
tional prices obtained severally upon goods and yarns. Cotton wool will obviously 
be an article of speculation with capitalists, and, notwithstanding we are promised a 
crop of 2,300,000 bags, will fully keep pace with yarns and cloths in any rise of 
prices. The Mill-owners are therefore not likely to derive much advantage from any 
general improvement in trade. 

The sufferings of the working classes have given rise to the most extensive and 
alarming abandonment of labour that the history of this or any other country re- 
cords. Although a political character has been given to the movement, it is essen- 
tially an attempt to force up wages. It is a convulsive but vain effort of miserable 
men to free themselves from their misery; for wages cannot rise while, as has long 
been the case, hands are superabundant—while there is no motive to capitalists to 
call for the services of these superabundant hands. Are there any valid grounds 
to expect such an increase of demand for our manufactures as will set in motion 
these unemployed masses? Let us glance at the causes of that improvement in 
trade which has lately begun to manifest itself, in order that we may judge of the 
probable extent of their influence. 

The continued decline in the prices of cloths has, for at least three years back, 
induced the Wholesale Houses, and the Retailers throughout the country, to keep 
themselves as bare of stock as their business would allow. At the same time, ma- 
nufacturers have had little motive, and less power from crippled means, to hold 
stocks ; they have therefore long been forcing an enormously increasing surplus 
above an enormously diminishing home consumption, into the markets of the world 
at whatever prices were obtainable. Hence the stock, in the whole country, was 
remarkably small before the turn-out took place. ‘Here is one element of improve- 
ment. 

Judging from present appearances we may take this turn-out as equal to at least 
a fortnights’ cessation of our whole cotton manufacture, exclusive of that of Scot- 
land. A fortnight’s consumption of cotton is 42,000 bales of 400 lbs each, or 
16,800,000 lbs. Out of this we get, on an average, in the same time, 4,800,000 lbs. 
of yarns for exportation ; leaving 12,000,000 lbs to be made into cloth, which, at 
6 lbs per piece, gives 2,000,000 pieces. We shall have, therefore, a less quantity 
in the market than we otherwise should have, by at least— 

4,800,000 lbs. of yarns, and 
2,000,000 pieces of Calicoes of 6lbs each. 

The market must therefore be completely naked. Here is a second element of 
improvement. 

Again, through the goodness ef Providence the ground is yielding an average 
crop of excellent corn. We have also a large importation of corn. Potatoes too 
are abundant and of a superior quality, as are likewise most kinds of fruit. The 
greater cheapness of the prime articles of food will, of course, leave an increased 
amount of the people’s means at liberty for the purchase of our manufactures ; and 
this will give us an increased home demand for those manufactures, The cheap- 
ening of necessary provisions will also enable our population to take more of such 
foreign produce as tea, coffee, and sugar, which must be paid for in our own pro- 
ductions ; and this will augment the foreign demand for our manufactures. Here 
we have the third and most important element of improvement. 

Lastly, the currency is in a satisfactory state, and the exchanges are in our 
favour: there is no need therefore to fear the screw for some time. 
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But, on the other hand, a single harvest, however abundant, cannot restore to 

prosperity a community impoverished and denuded as ours has been through a 
series of years; it cannot at once enable them to obtain sufficient food, to pay 
their debts, to clothe their families, and to replace the furniture they have parted 
with. Nobody, however, looks for more than an average crop, which will still 
keep an immense amount of means, no doubt many millions, out of the various 
other channels of production besides that of bread. The new Tariff has not yet low- 
ered the retail prices of butchers’ meat, or of bacon and ham, in the smallest degree, 
nor is it likely to do so for some time to come. Comparatively trifling, therefore, 
in all probability, will be the effect of cheaper food on the demand for our manufac- 
tures. Then, against any advantage derived from the stoppage of the supply of 
yarns and piece goods, is to be placed the loss of a fortnight’s earnings of the turn- 
outs. Let us see what that will be among the factory hands. The wages for 
turning cotton into yarn, on an average of all numbers, is rather more than 14d 
per lb, which on the whole quantity 16,800,000 Ibs will be about £900,000; the 
wages for weaving yarn into cloth is not less than ls. for a piece of 6lbs. weight, 
which, upon 2,000,000 pieces gives the sum of £100,000, being a total of £1,000,000 
lost wages for one fortnight, in these departments of the cotton manufacture alone. 
If to this we add the loss among the calico printers, bleachers, dyers, machine 
makers, colliers, carpenters, and in the silk, woollen, worsted, porcelain, and all 
other trades, we shall have a prodigious loss of the means of expenditure in the 
operative class, and a most serious drag on our forward progress. We may fairly 
calculate also that the pressure of the Income Tax will induce the middle ranks to 
diminish, in some degree, their customary outlay. and if we consider that most 
foreign markets are too heavily loaded with our manufactures, and that our pur- 
chases of their productions are, as we have seen, not likely to increase in such a 
degree as to cause any marked additional quantity of our goods to be sent in repay- 
ment, we cannot hope for any material benefit from these sources. The bills and 
bonds of America we dare no longer take, and the corn she would fain give us in 
exchange for the calicoes she needs, is excluded by the sliding scale. The sugars 
of Brazil must not come in exchange for our cottons. Under our restrictive system, 
and with the other drawbacks just mentioned, our immense power of production 
appears to us more than equal to any demand we are likely to have. 

On the whole, it does not appear at all probable that yarns and cloths, will take 
a stand at more than say 7 to 10 per cent above the late /owest rates. Now, allow- 
ing for the various modes of lessening the cost of production to which the trade 
have been driven by hard times, such a rise is absolutely necessary to afford the 
most trifling profit, if indeed it will do that. But against this very questionable 
profit is to be placed a rise in the price of cotton wool. Already does that exceed 
an average of 5 per cent upon the price of cloth, or more than half the advance 
which we think may be ultimately established; and there is no doubt that the raw 
material will go still higher, whenever a resumption of work causes the trade to go 
into the market again. The condition of the master spinner and manufacturer will 
therefore be little better than it was before any improvement took place. 

The obvious conclusion is, that the masters cannot recall those hands that have 
been forced out of employment by the previous long-continued decline of trade, and 
consequently that no rise of wages can take place. Were the men, by means of 
intimidation, to succeed, at this time, in forcing wages up, the multitudes who re- 
mained unemployed, would very soon pull them down again by under-bidding their 
brethren. 

These considerations lead us to look forward to the approach of winter with 
gloomy forebodings. We hear that those operatives who are members of sick or 
benefit societies, are dividing the funds of those institutions, and selling or pawning 
their few effects. The small remnant of their means will therefore soon be exhaus- 
ted, and they have no credit with the shopkeepers; large numbers will continue 
permanently out of employment; distress and discontent will prevail, and produce, 
it is to be feared, renewed commotions under a more complete organization. 


Saturday, August 27th, 1842. 
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